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prophesied of the grace that should come 
unto you: searching what, or what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them did signify, when he testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glory that should follow. Unto whom 
it was revealed, that not unto themselves, 
but unto us they did minister the things, 
which are now reported unto you by 
them that have preached the gospel unto 
you with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven ; which things the angels desire to 
look into.” 


For Friends’ Review. 


{HE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


ESPECIALLY FROM A. D. 50-——200. 





(Continued from page 419.) 

This distinction between an ordained 
and continual progress in our comprehen- 
sion of the whole ‘* Truth as it is in 
Jesus,” and any change or variation what- 
sover in that eternal Truth itself, cannot 
be too earnestly impressed at the outset, 
upon the student of Church History; nor 
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too fully comprehended by him,—and 
steadily borne in mind at every stage of 
his investigations.* 

Our early Friends seem to have perfect- 
ly understood this distinction. Their own 
judgment was neither in accord with that 
of the modern Ritualist, as to the superior 
authority of the more mature Church of 
the Fifth or Sixth Century,—nor with the 
literalist who would construe every word 
of our Lord just as His Apostles and their 
immediate followers might have under- 
stood it—and who would so practically 
assign to the infant organization of Christ- 
ian believers a supreme position as expos- 
itors of its full meaning. 


‘We do not,’’ said Robert Barclay, 
speaking on behalf of his associates, 
“claim the revelation of any new Gosfe/, 
but we do claim a mew revelation (un- 
veiling), of the good old Gospel of Christ.” 
In this liberty they stood, and thought and 
acted ; and the position which they then 
took on this subject, is nqw accepted as 
the only tenable one by the best scholar- 
ship of the Church,—although in our ap- 
prehension at least, it may yet fail in 
some respects to grasp the exceeding 
breadth of the commandment (or word) 
of the Lord. 


It was always so: the Prophets and 
Holy Men of old who wrote as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit, were at a loss 
to comprehend in their fulness, the mes- 
sages of salvation which they so faithfully 
ror We read in I Peter (i. 10- 
12): 

“Of which salvation the prophets have 
enquired and searched diligently, who 


_—_. 


‘Isaac Brown of Kendal writes : 

‘It is very important, in searching after the very truth 
itis in Christ, to note the progressiveness of God’s 
revelations to, and dealings with His creature man; ‘that 
as regards the Old Testament we may distinguish that 
which was meant to be for the Israelites only, and so 
Intended to be transitory, from that which is the un- 
changeable truth of God and intended for all time and for 
all peoples: and to note in the New, that it was Christ’s 
Purpose to teach the people, and even His especial 
ae ang were able to bear it.” (Kendal, Eng., 

» 1887 

Thomas De Haney Bernard is very clear on this point ; 

Though in the teaching of Jesus all the truth might 

implied, it was not all opened; therefore the Holy 

Ost was to add to that which had not been) delivered, 
as well as to recall that which had been already spoken. 

have yet many things to say unto you but you can- 
- bear them now ; they are things of cath a kind as 
ns now weigh down and oppress your minds, seeing 

t they surpass your present powers of spiritual com- 
rehension."” (See Bampton Lectures. —* Progress of 

vtrine in New Testament,” p. 75.) 








By the full recognition of this truth we 
may be preserved, on the one hand from 
the errors arising from too slavish a sub- 


jection to mere human interpretation,— 


and on the other from the still greater 
danger of any compromise or question of 
the supreme authority and infinite applica- 
tion of the words of our Lord Himself; 
of which He declared, ‘* They are spirit, 
and they are life’’ (John vi. 63),—and that 
‘* Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
My words shall not pass away.” (Luke 
XH. 33-) 

It is wonderful too, how this clear com- 
prehension disposes of all difficulties aris- 
ing from the imperfect and unsatisfactory 
evidence of cotemporaneous iecords in 
those early days. Take for instance the 
‘* Didaché,’’ republished within the past 
five years at Constantinople, and about 
which so much has been written of late. 
Its authenticity as a very early record of 
the institutions of the Church is undoubt- 
ed, but already the glowing estimate at 
first formed of its value as a manual of 
pure Christian doctrine is changing, in 
quarters least expected and where the 
fidelity of its testimony to facts is fully 
credited.* 


Indeed it is evident that neither the 
Apostles nor their immediate converts had 
at first contemplated the formation of a 
separate Christian Church at all. They 
comprehended truly that the promised 
Messiah had come, ‘‘ of whom Moses in 
the Law, and the Prophets did write,’’ 
and they proclaimed everywhere the obli- 
gation both for Jews and Gentiles to rec- 
ognize this great truth, and to honor and 
worship Jesus of Nazareth as the Son of 
God and the Saviour of the world.+ 


*Professor Sanday expresses not only his own opinion 
but that ot other scholars, on this distinction: 

“ The value of the Didaché as a witness to facts, is a 
distinct question from its value as a religious treatise. It 
seems to me more easy to exaggerate the latter than the 
a a It appears to represent the average 
common sense of an honestly Christian, but not very 
advanced Community,— with Jewish antecedents or 
affinities,” (See ‘* Origin of Christian Ministry,” Lond. 
Expositor, Fan. 1887, p. 13.) 

tN-ander, with other Christian historians, notes this 
partial apprehension : 

“ The Disciples had not yet attained to a clear under- 
standing of that call, which Christ had already given them 
by so many intimations, to form a Church, entirely sepa- 
rated from the existing Jewisheconomy; . . though 
a higher principle of life had been imparted, by which 
their religious consciousness was to be progressively in- 
spired and transfused.”” (History Planting Christian 

urch, p. 28. 29.) 
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But they were slow to comprehend the 
idea of His Church as a Spiritual King- 
dom, which would not only supplant of 
necessity the Jewish Hierarchy, but should 
spread over the whole earth and over- 
throw all the great Heathen Kingdoms of 
the world,—should conquer even that 
mighty Roman Empire whch was then at 
the summit of its power and splendor ;— 
a ‘* kingdom not of this world,’’ and* yet 
in its outward existence a visible and sys- 
tematic organization,—with its distinct 
forms of government, its close bonds of 
fellowship, its conclusive authority as a 
preserver and expositor of the Truth, and 
its vast powers for the service and for the 
glory of its Lord.* 

It is a precious thought that from the 
begining the Lord Jesus knew it all, even 
when his chosen fellowers thus failed to 
apprehend it: how He called His Church 
His *‘ Bride,’’ and how we are told that 
He loved it and gave Himself for it, .. . 
‘‘that He might sanctify and cleanse it 
with the washing of water by the word,— 
that He might present it to Himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot or 
wrinkle, or any such thing, but that it 
should be holy and without blemish.” 
(Eph. v. 25-27 ) 

Even under the Old Covenant dispen- 
sation we read that ‘* The Lord’s portion 
is His people” (Deut. xxxii. 9.); and 
long afterwards the Apostle Paul prays for 
the Church of Ephesus, ‘‘ That the God 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory, may give unto you the Spirit of 
wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of Him,—the eyes of your understanding 
(heart, R. V.), being enlightened, — 
that ye may know what is the hope of 
His calling, and what the riches of His 
inheritance in the Saints (Eph. t. 17; 
18,); and He goes on to speak of the 
Church as ** the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all.’’ (v. 23.) 

The very name ‘Church,’’ or Kirk 
(Kuriakou), signifies the ‘‘ Lora’s own,” 
—the possession or ‘portion of the 
Lord; ’’ and such He has always account- 
ed it, and blessed be His Name He so 
accounts it to this day,—and we read 
that ‘‘ the praises of Israel,’’ of the re- 
deemed in glory, the song of the Church 
triumphant in*Heaven, are His chosen 
‘* habitation,” His eternal joy and crown. 


SIMPLICITY OF WORSHIP. 
Before entering upon some considera- 


ooo 


*Guericke gives this definition: oo 

** The Christian Church is in its essence, an invisible 
society, held together by the bond of the Holy Spirit, but 
visible in its manifestation —(ecclesia in the common ac- 
ceptation),—having an outward organization and polity 
corresponding so far as is possible with such an animatin; 
spirit . . . . Itisaunion of those who are unite 
together by a common faith in the Redeemer, and whose 
destination it is to promote each others’ edification and 
to co-operate in the spreading of this faith, for the illum- 
ination, sanctification and blessedness of humanity, and 
the ever widening manifestation of the Kingdom of God in 
it.” (Ancient Church History, p. 2.) 
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tion of the government and organization 
of the Early Church, and the appoint- 
ment as well as the duties of its varied 
officers, let us glance for a little while at 
the simplicity and spirituality of its pudiic 
worship, in the first centuries of its exist- 
ence. 

The subject of the ‘‘ Lord’s Supper,’’— 
with its antecedent ceremonies of the Jew- 
ish Passover or the Greek love-feast, 
(agapé),—and its ultimate merging into 
the regular Church service of the ‘‘ Eu- 
charist,”” -or so-called ‘* Holy Commun- 
ion,’’ of modern Christendom,—will not 
be touched upon here ; that history having 
been sufficiently presented in a recent 
treatjse on ‘‘ Zhe Baptism and Supper of 
our Lord;” —* to which the reader is re- 
ferred. 

All the other public services of the 
Apostolic and Post-apostolic Church ap- 
pear to have been at first not only human- 
ly unplanned, but directly inspired by 
the great Head of the Church, as His peo- 
ple were gathered in His Name. 

It is evident, indeed, that great sim- 
plicity of worship would naturally follow 
the entirely unpremeditated character of 
its organization, of which we have been 
speaking ; as well as from the fact, that 
‘not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble were -call- 
ed,’’ in those early days of Church his- 
tory (7. Cor. J. 26), And yet these 
were, confessedly, the days of its most 
marvellous growth and greatest spiritual 
purity and power. 


READING OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 


Taking, however unconsciously, some 
of the forms of the Jewish Synagogue wor- 
ship, we find that the reading of some por- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures seemed from 
the outset to constitute a regular part of 
the public worship of the Christian 
Church. At first of course these Read- 
ings were, of necessity, from the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures,—the Gospels and the 
Epistles not having been then written. 
About the close of the First Century, how- 
ever, these books of the New Testament 
were also reverentially quoted and equally 
valued, as of Divine authority, in all ques- 
tions of faith and practice, and were pub- 
licly read in the congregations. 

There were other less canonical writings 
held in such high esteem as to be frequent- 
ly referred toin their public assemblies, 
in the Second Century ; among these were 
the Epistles of Barnabas, and of Clement 
of Rome,—the ‘‘ Shepherd of Hermas,’’ 
and other writings; but they rested on a 
very different footing from the authorized 
Canon of Holy Scripture. 

For the first hundred years, especiaily 
among the Gentile churches, these Read- 
ings were apparently spontaneous and in- 
formal ;—no passages being selected be- 
forehand, and no appointment of ‘‘ Read- 
ers’’ being then made. Each approved 
member was at liberty to read such Scrip- 
ture as he felt called upon to present for 





* Published by ‘‘ Friends’ Book and Tract Associa- 
tion ’—No. 56 Lafayette Place—New York. 
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the consideration of the 
church.* 

Of the change of practice which fol- 
lowed ata subsequent period, and the ap- 
pointment of regular Readers, both of the 
Old and New Testament Scriptures, there 
will be occasion to speak when consider- 
ing the varied and gradually changing 
offices of Teachers and Ministers of the 
word, in the Christian Church. 

T. Kimper. 
(To be continued.) 


assembled 


—— or - ——_— 


For Friends’ Review. 


THOUGHTS ON THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS. 





(Concluded from page 435.) 


It would be impossible, in a short sketch 
like the present, to dwell upon the beau- 
ties of our favorite Psalms. The 23d, so 
dear to our childhood, becomes still more 
so, when in riper age, we imbibe the faith 
of the little child. It is a sweet pastoral, 
and shows that the writer had been a shep 
herd boy caring for his sheep as now he 
rejoiced to be cared for by the Good Shep- 
herd. What blissful security breathes out 
from every line, what restfulness for the 
present, what trust for the future. Asaph 
also refers to the same simile in the 79th 
and 8oth Psalms. ‘‘ We, thy people and 
sheep of thy pasture will give thanks unto 
thee for ever,”’ and in the grand invoca- 
tion commencing, ‘‘ Give ear, O Shep- 
herd of Israel.’’ 

In the 65th Psalm the marginal refer- 
ence to the rst verse reads, ‘‘ Praise is 
silent to Thee, O God in Zion,’’ which 
Luther and others render, ‘‘ Thou art 
praised in silence, O God, in Zion.” J. J. 
Boss (Leipsic, 1756,) ‘‘ thinks the words 
refer to the sacred silence which was ob- 
served by many nations in the worship of 
their gods, especially among the Egypt- 
ians, Indians, Persians, Greeks and Ro- 
mans. Maimonides tells us that when the 
priest among the Jews burnt incense in 
the sanctuary, at the time of offering the 
daily sacrifice, there reigned a deep si- 
lence. At that time every noise must 
cease and every man composed himself to 
prayers, which were poured forth in si- 
lence to God.’ Dr. Vaughan, in his 
Harrow Sundays, alluding to this “ for- 
cible word of the original ’’ Hebrew, says, 
‘Praise is but another word for adora- 
tion, that prostration of the whole soul 
betore the felt and realized presence of 
the most High and Holy God, which is 
the attitude of the heavenly hosts, and to 
which, on earth at least, whosoever ap- 
proximates, must do so in the secret of his 
own inner solitude, conscious of no other 
presence than that of Him whose he is, 
and whom he serves.” A few thoughts 
once more from Pulsford will conclude 
this pape: better than any of my own. He 
says: ‘* Have you ever considered the 
Book of Psalms as a whole? that it begins 
with doctrine, reproof, correction, in- 


*See Pressensé’s ‘‘ Apostolic Church,’’ ~. 309 ; Guer- 
ws ‘* Antiquities’’—p, 212, @11; and Tertul ian, Afol, 
‘¢.)—39- 


: and drawn into the chorus. 
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struction in righteousness, runs through a 
long series of confessions, lamentations 
prayers and: praises, and at last ends in 
nothing but praise? [In the last Psalm) 
it is as though the soul gave utterance to 
its whole life and feeling in the one word 
Hallelujah! The words, Praise the Lord 
Praise Him—Praise Him—Praise Him ane 
reiterated no fewer than twelve times in a 
short Psalm of six verses. The joy over. 
flows the soul, spreads throughout the uni. 
verse, every creature is magnetized by it, 
Heaven is 
full of praise, the earth is full of praise, 
praises rise from under the earth, ‘ every. 
thing that has breath ’ joins in the rapture, 
God is encompassed by a loving, praising 
creation. . . These Psalms are prophecies 
of good things to come. In all stetes 
whatsoever, God calls upon His children to 
praise Him, to believe in His unchange- 
ability, to confide in His love and never 
to doubt nor beafraid. Why should God 
be trusted less or loved less because we 
change? Our winter midnights should 
praise Him by meek, silent submission: our 
summer noons may praise Him in another 
way, but not more perfectly. It 1s well to 
know that all our changes have their part to 
fulfill in the progress of our sanctification. 
The regenerate have their bright, sunny 
hours ot heavenly joy, and they have their 
quiet, moonlight hours. . . . Sometimes 
they lie down by green pastures and still 
waters, at other times they are out at sea, 
where deep calleth unto deep, and all the 
waves and the billows roll over them.” 
Yet the soul, which is centred in God, 
has an under-current of thanksgiving and 
praise which is not silenced by the chang- 
ing moods of feeling or of adverse circum- 
stances. It can join in the sublime utter- 
ance of the prophet Habakkuk, “ Al- 
though the fig tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines, the 
labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields 
shall yield no meat, the flock shall be cut 
off from the fold, and there shall be no 
herd in the stalls, yet I will rejoice in the 
Lord. I will joy in the God of my salva- 
tion.”’ 

We cannot omit quoting part of the 
beautiful paraphrase of this passage by 
Anna Letitia Barbauld : 


“Should Thine altered hand restrain 
The early and the latter rain, 

Blast each opening bud of joy, 

And the rising year destroy ; 


“« Yet to Thee my soul should raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise; 
And, when every blessing’s flown, 
Love Thee for Thyself alone !”* 


. 
Mary E. BECK. 
98 Trafalgar St., Brighton, England. 





——~_ 


To HIM who is good, goodness has ceased 
to be either object or abstraction ; it 1s 
him a thirst to give; a solemn quiet, 4 
passion to bless, a delight in beholding 
well-being. 








*The writer of this paper acknowledges her indebted- 
ness to a work on the Psalms, called « The Book of 
Praises,” by W. H, Alexander. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


NOVEL READING—HOW PAR IS IT 
SAFE TO INDULGE IN IT? 


(AN ARTICLE FOR OUR YOUNGER FRIENDS ) 


(Concluded from page 437.) 


Our next question is as to what real ad- 
vantages it confers. 


We will commence this part of our sub 
ject with saying that under certain cir- 
cumstances we must claim the last-named 
source of pleasure as a real solid boon. 
To the overpressed mind, to the chronic 
invalid, to the sad and lonely, what a help 
isa well-written work of the imagination, 
and I believe were carefully chosen books 
of this class to be judiciously used in luna- 
tic asylums, as wellas in the convalescent 
wards of hospitals, they might serve a 
really useful purpose. But to ordinary 
people there are several reasons why cer- 
tain classes of works of fiction may be 
considered improving and educative. One 
isthat the best genera:ly deal with some one 
of the burning questions of the day. Take 
Geo. McDonald’s, Tolstoi's, or some later 
ones for example, no one imagines that 
they write only to please or to beguile the 
weary mind. There 1s a purpose not hard 
to find running through their books, and 
we recognize them as among the world’s 
teachers at once, Indeed when a man hasa 
message to the world or a theory he wants 
to proclaim. be it on questions political, 
social or religiuus, he (in view of the 
sit-geist of the day which he does not 
care to spend energy in opposing) often 
sis down and writes a novel about it, so 
that almost every stirring question can be 
studied in this realistic manner ; spiritual- 
ism and theosophy, the anti-vivisection and 
temperance questions, communism and 
Irish home rule, &c , &c. Anthony Trol- 
lope has said that ‘‘ novels are the sermons 
of the present day,’’ and that ‘* novelists 
have more eager and attentive audiences 
than those who make a profession of 
preaching,’’ and another writer that they 
“hold the mirror up tolife,’’ and if there is 
truth in both these sayings, there must 
also be a value in them which we cannot 
be wise to ignore. Certain books we can 
all think of, which, written with an earnest 
purpose, have deeply influenced men’s 
lives for good. Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom's Cabin is proverbially one of these. 
‘In Charles Kingsley’s Biography we read 
of his receiving letters from working men 
and others, thanking him for some of his 
books which had been the means of bring- 
ing them to believe in God. Prison and 
school and other abuses were attacked 
by Dickens with such force, that severa/ 
reformations were the result. Thacke- 
tay’s satires on worldliness have undoubt- 
edly helped to purify society. Geo. Mc- 
Donald's books have elevated thought. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s wonderful occult stories 
have taught deep lessons to those who have 
looked beneath the surface and so on. 
Stevenson’s ‘« Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde” is 
tremendous sermon, and in Shorthouse’s 
“John Inglesant ’’ the mirror is held up 


to the life of the holy teacher and martyr, 
Michael de Molinos, in a manner that can- 
not but be helpful. 

Closely allied to the religious and moral 
is the philosophical story that deals with 
the analysis and delineation of the secret 
workings of the mind (rather than in dra- 
matic effects) Here the veil which hu- 
manity draws for itself over its secret life 
is held back and we see the noble and the 
base, the pure in heart and the worldling, 
laying bare their heart’s secrets for us to 
read without subterfuge and without re- 
straint, and seeing, here we may study 
and learn and compare, and if it is said, 
‘* but these disclosures are but imaginary,”’ 
we may reply, ‘‘ allowed that the charac- 
ters are nothing but a deeam, yet in them 
we see unveiled the revelations of one soul 
at least, and that the author’s, and it is 
his thought that teaches us through them 
and that we so highly prize.” 

Again, it would be hard to gainsay the 
advantage, as well as interest in the his 
torical novel which pours a flood of light 
on some interesting period of history, as 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia,’’ some of Sir Walter 
Scott’s, Lord Lytton’s, and of later times 
Mrs. Charles’ and Ebers’, and others. 
Great research and careful investigation 
of the times described are laid up for the 
reader in these books, which indeed are 
not pure fiction, since their leading char- 
acters once had walked the earth, yet no 
merely historical sketch, or even biog- 
raphy can, like these books, enable the 
student to project his own personality 
back to the period he is studying so as to 
feel that he is among living, breathing 
men and women. 

Here, then, are at least five reasons why 
some works of fiction may be of use to 
those who read them, and which may 
partly explain why they hold the ascen- 
dency which they do, not only over the 
untrained and light minded, but over 
statesmen, poets, scientists, and even 
preachers, many of whom read fiction 
regularly and use the revelations of human 
life obtained from them as tools for their 
own severer work. Firstly, they beguile 
the weary mind from the burden of real 
life by substituting imaginary scenes and 
experiences. Secondly, they hold a mir- 
ror up to life and show us other countries 
and classes of society than those of our 
own acquaintance. Thirdly, they eluci- 
date and illustrate great moral and social 
questions. Fourthly, they analyze human 
motive and unveil to us that most reticent 
of all mysteries (which is yet to every one 
the most interesting study in the world), 
the human heart and will, showing us 
their inward workings, and by the mere 
revelation preaching to us sermons weight- 
ed with spiritual meaning and fifthly, 
they teach us history in a delightfully re- 
alistic manner so that we can never forget 
what we have thus learnt. 

And now as to the dangers and evils 
attending this class of reading. First of all 
fiction creates an illusion for the mind, 
and illusion is always to be dreaded. 
Here is an idle woman fitted and ca- 
pable of much usefulness, but she is a con- 


firmed novel reader, and does next to no 
good in the world, and what is the reason ? 
It is that she is good and useful in imagi- 
nation, and it suffices her, assuring her 
conscience that all her sympathies are with 
good things, and that were she placed in 
the situation of her favorite characters she 
would do as they do. She is the victim 
of illusion as complete as that of the opium 
eater. So is that hard-headed, hard fisted 
man, who is both selfish and worldly; he 
hates to put his hand in his pocket for the 
relief of the needy, and would not willingly 
miss his dinner to save a life, but behind 
his volume he has forgotten his own nar- 
row nature, and is a knight errant, risking 
his life for some lovely maiden or great 
cause, and full of noble aspirations and 
grand deeds. Thus the novel reader is in 
danger of being good by proxy, and living 
a parasitical life on virtues he never emu- 
lates; and we might ask, why not leave 
themto their pleasure, in the brighter 
world they live in, and where they are so 
good and noble ?—why but that they were 
made to de, and not to fancy, to ac¢ and 
not to dream. 

And if the habitual novel reader spends 
himself in imaginary goodness, it isstrange, 
but true, that while this goodness is il- 
lusory in itself, it 1s yet a positive amount 
subtracted from his capabilities for true 
and worthy living. No one is capable of 
unlimited sympathy, and the nervous sys- 
tem when excited by joy or grief is soon 
exhausted, and the excitement is followed 
by apathy. Therefore, we owe it to the 
living suffering, needy world around us, 
to say nothing of our own immediate fami- 
lies, to keep our hearts fresh and ready 
for their comfort and help, and we should 
jealously guard against bestowing upon 
imaginary scenes and characters that sym- 
pathy which the living around us ought to 
have, lest when the true demand comes, 
our power of attention and feeling should 
be found to be exhausted, or greatly di- 
minished. And if novel reading steals 
from us vital force, power of interest and 
sympathy, how does it steal that precious 
time which, once wasted, can never be re- 
called? How many must plead guilty to 
having neglected duty and stolen hours 
that should have been given to rest? or 
put off opportunities of good work, in 
order to have time to read, just to finish 
a chapter, for example, when duty plainly 
forbad ? 

One great objection to the mass of 
novels is their incorrectness. They are 
written so frequently to please, rather 
thar to instruct, that they go very far 
astray in their portrayal of life. A good 
novel ought to be written by a sage, one 
deeply versed in the study of human na- 
ture and the ways,of God with man, 
though one so doing is less likely to please 
and amuse. Then he may instruct. But 
if in undertaking to paint pictures of the 
Divine Providence in its dealing with our 
race, many even of the best writers will 
be found wanting, where will the com- 
mon rank and file of fiction-writers ap- 
pear? Truly they have a great deal to 
answer for as to the false views of life they 
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have so recklessly scattered broadcast over 
the world ! 

The greatest and most insidious danger 
in novel reading, however, is, it appears 
to us, that it generally, when habitually 
indulged in, wages war with the spiritual 
life. Imagination in the spiritual man is 
a faculty he is bound to consecrate to 
highest uses, and it must never be permit- 
ted to gain the ascendancy over his higher 
nature. If a man who 1s a Christian al- 
lows his mind to be absorbed in a multi- 
tude of passing images, these images, 
however attractive, will infallibly come 
between him and his soul’s true centre, 
the eternal God, and he will find com- 
munion marred, he knows not why. Thus 
he wonders that with so much admiration 
of what is so beautiful he has so little 
‘« power ;’’ he forgets that spiritual power 
is life-force consecrated to, and possessed 
and directed by, God—so that it is im- 
possible for him to be full of power for 
service to God if his capacity for love and 
sympathy has been wasted on illusory ob- 
jects and things temporal, when they 
sould have been kept for things eternal. 
Conscience generally reproves such a one, 
and the judgment endorses the condemna- 
tion, and many a person has found that if 
they would follow Christ it must mean for 
them either an entire abstinence, or very 
guarded allowance of this species of in- 
dulgence. May those who have followed 
the thoughts of this simple essay have the 
wisdom to see what is for them the right 
course in the matter and the ‘‘ courage of 
their convictions ’’ to put that judgment 
into conscientious and habitual practice. 

HELEN B. Harris. 


Haverford. 
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AND now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity. —T1 Cor. 13: I}. 
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A CANADIAN FOLKE-SONG. 
The doors are shut, the windows fast ; 
Outside the gust is driving past, 
Outside the shivering Ivy clings, 
While on the hob the kettle sings. 
Margery, Margery, make the tea, 
Singeth the kettle merrily. 


The streams are hushed up where they 
flowed, 

The ponds are frozen along the road, 

The cattle are housed in shed and byre, 

While singeth the kettle on the fire. 

Margery, Margery, make the tea, 

Singeth the kettle merrily. 


The fisherman on the bay in his boat 
Shivers and buttons up his coat ; 

The traveler stops at the tavern door, 
And the kettle answers the chimney’s roar, 
Margery, Margery, make the tea, 

Singeth the kettle merrily. 


The firelight dances upon the wall, 
Footsteps are heard in the outer hall ; 
A kiss and a welcome that fill the room, 
And the kettle sings in the glimmer and 
gloom. 

Margery, Margery, make the tea, 
Singeth the kettle merrily. 

—WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL, 

In Atlantic Monthly. 


For Friends’ Review. 


CRIME INCREASE, WITH A COM- 
MENT ON ITS CAUSE. 

The information of murders and sui- 
cides which the daily papers bring us will 
probably have prompted in the minds of 
all readers the query whether crime is not 
greatly on the increase. The probability 
of an affirmative reply to the query would 
appear to be furnished in the following 
statistics which the writer has obtained 
from the Chicago Zribume. That journal 
reports the number of suicides in the 
United States for the year past (1887) to 
have been 1,387. The number reported 
for 1886 was 914; for 1881, 605. The 
number of murders is given .as 2,335 for 
1887. For 1886, 1,499, and for 1881, 
1,265. It will be instructive, on the other 
hand, to observe the fact that the number 
of legal executions for last year, wherein 
homicide cases showed so great an in- 
crease, was smaller than had been the case 
for many years, being given as 79. In 
1886 there were 83 executions; in 1885, 
108; in 1884, 123; in 1883, 107; in 
1882, 121, and in 1881, go. Greatly in 
excess were the cases wherein an infuri- 
ated populace, and not the recognized offi- 
cers of the law, inflicted capital punish- 
ment, the lynchings for 1887 showing a 
total of 123. In 1884 the number was 
195; in 1883, 107; in 1881, go. 

Of course the fear, or the assumed fear, 
that gross offenders of the law will not be 
punished, has something to do with the 
increase in the number of lynchings. It 
is more likely, however, that the general 
circulation of pernicious yellow-back litera- 
ture, treating in large measure of tales of 
bloodshed and crime, and the doings of 
detectives, lies nearer the root of the evil. 
Of great importanee, in this connection, 
is the bill now before Congress relative to 
doing away with the culpably low postage 
upon dime novels and the like demoral- 
izing literature. By issuing this trash in 
weekly or monthly numbers the publish- 
ers have circumvented the law, sending 
their papers out, the same as the regular’ 
monthly magazines, &c., at one cent per 
pound. Historical, scientific, religious 
books, Bibles, must pay eight cents per 
pound. Largely through the exertions of 
Thomas K. Cree, one of the Secretaries of 
the International Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the religious press has had its 
attention turned to this iniquity, so that 
their protests and those of others, with the 
valuable co-operation of James H. Blount, 
Chairman of the Post office Committee of 
the House of Representatives, have re- 
sulted in the latter body passing a proposed 
law which shall place the cheap literature 
named under the eight cents per pound 
postal regulation.’ The Senate is yet to 
act on this. 

As tending to the violent, non-judicial 
methods of the administration of justice, 
the liquor traffic, in a general way oper- 
ates as a factor. Thus, the last Grand 
Jury of the Philadelphia Quarter Sessions 
Court go so far as to say in their final 
presentment (First month Term, 1888) 








that 99 per cent. of the cases of assault 
and battery brought before them were due 
to the use of intoxicating drinks,* 


Josian W. Leeps, 
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BIBLICAL STUDY AND RESEARCH 
IN PALESTINE. 











Dr. Post, of the Syrian Protestant Col. 
lege at Beirut, Syria, addressed a parlor 
company of Friends in Philadelphia, on 
the evening of 2d mo. 3. 

As all Christians take a deep interest in 
Palestine, he said, there is abundant reason 
for careful investigation into its localities 
and antiquities, as illustrating and con- 
firming what we read in the Bible. This 
is important not only for the comfort of 
believers and to answer attacks of infidels, 
but also to furnish effective refutation of 
theassertion of Mohammedans, that Chris- 
tians have alterea and perverted the Scrip. 
tures. Mohammed acknowledged the in- 


spiration of the Old and New Testaments, 


and his Koran borrowed a great deal from 
them. But now his followers insist that 
our Bible is nut the same as that which 
existed in the time of Mohammed. If 
confirmation of its historical and other 
teachings can be shown in Palestine itself, 
which is now in possession of Mohamme- 
dans, this will remove a great obstacle to 
their conversion. to Christianity. The 
English Palestine Exploration Society has 
labored assiduously, until now every house, 
every spring, and every road, west of the 
Jordan, has been mapped out. The 
American Palestine Exploration Society 
undertook a similar enterprise east of the 


- Jordan ; but the opposition of the Turkish 


government, and other difficulties, have 
prevented, so far, much success. An 
American, however, Charles Robinson, 
has the credit of being the first systematic 
explorer of Bible lands. 

Not by expeditions, which excite the 
jealousy and antagonism of the Moham- 
medan authorities, but by the efforts of 
residents, who become well acquainted 
with the language and ways of the people, 
can the most successful’ explorations be 
made. There is room for much of this 
labor, with hope of valuable results. 

Missionary work, in Palestine, is largely 
educational. Street preaching is impos- 
sible; the Mohammedan rulers will not 
allow it. In 1863. a College was pro- 
jected, and in 1865 it was opened, at 
Beirut ; not very long after the opening’ 
of Robert College in Constantinople. Be 
ginning with 5 students, when their num- 
ber had increased to 80, the liberality of 
the friends of the College made practi- 
cable the erection of fine and commodious 
buildings, in an admirablesituation. There 
are now 180 students, in the three de- 
partments, Preparatory, Collegiate an 
Medical. By its scientific course and ap- 
paratus, it has taken a strong hold of the 





*[The statistics of the increase of crime would be more 
instructive if the increase of population were also given 
as the important pointis the proportion, rather 
gross amount of crime. It seems probable, however, 887 
the above-mentioned excess of homicides, &c., im? 
over 1886 and 188s, is decidedly greater than yp os 
tion to the increase of population. Ld, Friend's Kevuw. 
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respect of the more intelligent of the 

ple; especially through its astronomi- 
cal and meteorological equipment and 
work. The last of these has been made a 
branch of the imperial department at Con- 
stantinople ; and a similar connection has 
been formed by its Hospital. 

Thus the College is brought under the 
immediate protection of the government 
of the Sultan. It is not a sectarian, though 
distinctly a Christian, institution. Not 
every student and graduate becomes a con- 
verted Christian, but, at least, he leaves the 
College a liberalized Mohammedan; and 
this aids in doing away with the opposition 
of the people to Christianity. 

The influence for good of such an in- 
























, stitution is immense. We talk often of 
i the vastness of our country, from ocean 
) to ocean, and from the Gulf to the Great 
Lakes. But the region of Mohammedan- 
: ism is three times as vast as ours. It 
: reaches from the Chinese wall to the At- 
lantic, through Asia and Africa, and from 
r the Caucasus almost to the Cape of Good 
P Hope. This region needs all to be Chris- 
tianized. Canon Taylor and Bosworth 
> Smith are altogether wrong in asserting 
f that Mohammedanism is so well adapted 
, to Oriental races, as Christianity is to the 
, Indo-Aryan race, that we had better not 
7 disturb it, but give all our attention to the 
, heathen. It is true that Islam is better 
. than heathenism, having borrowed so 
. much of truth from the Bible; but Chris- 
7 tianity is the religion for all humanity. 
, This has been proved in many places in 
. the midst of Mohammedan lands; where 
y Christian bodies of men, converted before 
. Islam appeared on the earth, have kept 
their purer faith, and much, though not 
° the best, of its practical fruits, through 
: ages, while surrounded by Mohammedan- 
Y ism. 
. Those who have been taught in the 
Protestant College at Beirut are scattered 
o through Asia and Africa, many of them 
i using their opportunities for spreading the 
i knowledge of the Gospel. Such an insti- 
, tution deserves, as it needs, the aid of all 
. who desire the predominance of Christi- 
is anity over false religions. Dr. Post is now 
commissioned to extend the constituency 
. of the College beyond New York, where its 
: support has chiefly centered. He proposes 
A that Philadelphia shall contribute $30,000 
: for the Library. Admirable accommoda- 
. tions for a Library exist in the College 
. buildings, but it is not well supplied with 
e books. If so furnished, opportunities 
. exist in the surrounding country for its 
of Professors and students to obtain very 
. valuable additions to our knowledge of 
i Biblical archaelogy and church history. 
2 Professor J. Rendel Harris spoke in 
. commendation of the proposal to support 
d the College liberally, and dwelt especially 
> on the hidden treasures which must still 
he remain in the monasteries of Syria and 
Arabia. In the convent on Mount Sinai, 
4 visitor counted 163 manuscript copies of 
a4 the New Testament; of which only one 
= been as yet examined by scholars. In 
887 Armenian language there must be a 
~} € amount of unstudied lite ature, as 











oid as the fourth century; and yet very 
few scholars in Europe, and none in 
America, are acquainted with that lan- 
guage. Documents referring to the his- 
tory and usages of the Christian church 
in the first centuries, are of inestimable 
value. How they may long remain con- 
cealed is illustrated in the ‘* Teaching of 
the Apostles,’’ an edition of which Prof. 
Harris has just edited. This document 
was accessible fifty years ago; and yet it 
was not brought to light and made known 
to the world until but a few years since. 
There isa great deal of important work 
yet to be done in this field of research in 
early church history. 
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THE UTILITY OF DRAWING. 













In the present advanced state of educa- 
tion, it would seem superfluous to advo- 
cate the introduction of Drawing into all 
our schools. Yet a few reasons might be 
given to prove that it has not yet received 
the attention it demands, when we con- 
sider its application in after life, when it 
may become not only a source of interest, 
but of profit. Not one of the varied school 
exercises brings into use more faculties 
than this, whether it be the copying of 
mathematical forms, map drawing, or the 
representation of artificial or natural forms. 
By its aid, we form far better conceptions 
of shape, proportionate size and color. 
To see an object, requires but little visual 
effort—_to /oo0k at it demands scrutiny, 
but to imitate it involves such close at- 
tention and comparison as will imprint its 
figure on the memory for a long period of 
time. 

The ability to imitate is often developed 
at an early age. The originators of the 
Kindergarten system were well aware of 
this fact, and made it a requisite, that, 
from the very first, the young pupils 
should be taught to combine and con- 
struct, by simple means, such regular 
figures as would develop the united powers 
of the eye, handand brain. We may not 
have the data, but it is reasonable ta sup- 
pose that a large percentage of those thus 
brought up would show a far greater apti- 
tude in many studies or in mechanieal 
pursuits than they who have never passed 
through these industrial juvenile training 
schools. 

The capabilities, so to speak, of the 
human hand, that wonderful piece of di- 
vine mechanism, have been in millions of 
cases, even among civilized nations, but 
imperfectly developed. Nor has enough 
attention been paid to the exercise of 
sight, or accuracy of discrimination. Past 
records abundantly prove how defective is 
much of human testimony, owing to a 
want of close observation of many acts, 
localities or persons met with in daily life. 
This deficiency is pleasantly made the 
subject of an essay in one of Murray’s 
Readers (formerly in use), under the head- 
ing, ‘*‘ Eyes and no eyes, or the art of 
seeing.’’ It has not escaped the notice 
of other writers upon education, and the 
consideration of the important art of 
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‘* seeing ’’’ is equally essential in our own 
day. Asan instance of this deficiency, 
we may refer to the fact that although we 
may see millions of letters, day after day, 
on the printed page, yet a great many 
readers are unable to represent their true 
forms without the model. Let any one 
attempt the formation of the Roman capi- 
tals G, K, M, R, S, W, or the lower case 
letters a, g, k, s, &c., and by comparing 
them with the correct shapes, the differ- 
ence will be readily seen. It is in fact 
much more difficult to make the common 
and long-established characters, than some 
of the irregular or grotesque letters that 
abound in recent publications. 

It may be urged by some that the prac- 
tice of drawing, leading, as it necessarily 
does, to the study of color, or possibly, 
in a few instances, to merely decorative 
art, may result in a waste of time and di- 
version from the sterner duties of life. We 
must admit that the fashion of ornamen- 
tation has run to a great length at the 
present time, and that, when carried to 
excess, it may become a seductive feature 
in scenic displays or foster a corrupt taste. 
Yet, confined within proper limits and 
applied as a useful art in early education, 
or brought into requisition in later life, as 
an adjunct in mechanical construction, il- 
Justrations in natural science, or the study 
of nature in her varied forms, no reason- 
able mind can object to the pursuit of a 
manual art, pleasing in itself, a developer 
of many faculties, and often eminently 
useful or remunerative in the varied occu- 
pations of life. 

A judicious training in drawing not only 
tends to impart a thorough knowledge of 
many an object, imperfectly known by 
many, but it leads also to accuracy of de- 
scription. There is a numerous class of 
superficial observers, thinkers and speak- 
ers, and any study that calls into action 
their inert faculties should not only receive 
their encouragement, but be embodied 
also in their practice. JOHN COLLINs. 


——-- owe - 


WE ARE GRATIFIED to observe that a 
serious attempt is to made in.France to 
repress the flood of evil literature now 
issuing from its presses. Senator Pressensé 
describes this movement in last week’s 
Christian World. Public lectures are 
being given, he says, in many of the large 
towns, and the League of Public Morals is 
about to petition the authorities to apply 
the existing laws to pestilential journalism. 
Dr. Pressensé hopes to raise a debate in 
the Senate that will strengthen the cause 
of purity, and every well-wisher of the 
French nation must surely pray that he 
may succeed. A movement is much need- 
ed in our own country for the stricter ap- 
plication ef the laws affecting the publica- 
tion of noisome literatuze. 

—The Christian. 





Tue SustropicaL Exposition, of which 
mention was made in anticipation a few 
months ago, is now going on at Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 
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**War,”’ according to an old saying, 
‘¢is the natural state of man.”’ Parallel 
to this is another ancient saying: ‘‘ The 
heart of man is deceitful above all things. 
and desperately wicked.’’ So long as 
nature, not the Author of unfallen nature, 
the Redeemer of the world, is allowed to 
govern, war is likely to recur from time to 
time ; and the evil next to it, armed peace, 
will fill all the intervals of actual conflict. 

Bismarck is considered to have pro- 
moted tranquility in Europe, by a speech 
in which he said that Germany can, at any 
time, send a million of soldiers to its East- 
ern border, and another million to its 
Western boundary ; ‘‘ besides, as he added, 
** our reserves.” Two thousand thousand 
men withdrawn constantly from produc- 
tive industry, if all these are in the regu 
lar army ; if a part of them are only con 
tingently so,—say one million of men are 
to be supported in idleness by taxation of 
the country. What an evil is that, if no 
war is to come! ‘ Were their subjects 
wise,” would emperors be allowed such a 
costly permanent preparation for the oc- 
casional game of war? 


——— +e —____—_ 


ON A SMALLER SCALE, the desperate 
wickedness of the human heart out of which 
wars come (James iv. 1, 2), is just now 
being brought to light, at the border be- 
tween Kentucky and West Virginia; 
where, for more than twenty years, a 
‘‘ vendetta” has been going on between 
two families and their adherents, killing 
one another at sight. Is there anything 
more barbarous among heathen tribes in 
the centre of Africa? 

METLAKAHTLA has been well said to 
furnish a valuable object lesson in Chris- 
tian philanthropy. Missionary Duncan, 
by giving many years of his life to the 
service of the natives of a region in the 
Northwest, has ‘‘ changed a tribe of can- 
nibal pagan Indians to industrious Chris- 
tian citizens.” Bishop Whipple, of the 
American Episcopal Church, writes thus: 

‘I spoke of Mr. Duncan’s work among 
these degraded savages, ‘that he ha! led 
them to civilization, that he had a co- 
Operative store, cannery, saw mill, etc., 
and that they had become one of the most 
moral and religious peoples on the Pacific 
coast.’ My authority for this is the testi- 
mony of Bishop Hill, in the reports of his 


visits, the Earl of Dufferin, the publica- 
tions of the Church Missionary Society, 
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Arch-deacon Kirkby, and the Canadian 
and English bishops and clergy.” 


General Armstrong says, in the South- 
ern Workman: 


‘‘That these people are now in the 
United States [Alaska] taking up land, 
building houses, organizing all necessary 
government, and taking all possible steps 
towards self support, is of far more im- 
portance than why they came at all, and 
while we have calls for help much nearer 
home, we should not forget the stranger 
within our gates, and do what we can to 
help him, especially as he bids fair to be- 
come an object lesson to us that may not 
be untimely. 

‘‘In studying up the matter for three 
months, from a great many points of view, 
we learn this one lesson, at least, from Mr. 
Dunc.n’s experience, that sound, practi- 
cal common sense, sometimes known as 
sanctified common sense, is the best lever 
by which to move the Indian from heathen- 
ism to civilization.’’ 

Christian civilization, in the sound, 
evangelical sense, has been the aim and 
effect, throughout this labor; Duncan 
being a member of the Episcopal church. 
As our readers were informed some time 
since, the removal of the Metlakahtlan 
Indians from English territory to Alaska 
was the result of the attempted interference 
of some of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
connected with the Church of England, 
with the management of the settlement, 
on the ground of its non-compliance with 
canonical requirements in worship. The 
gravamen was, that Duncan refused to in- 
troduce the ‘‘ celebration of the eucharist’’ 
among the Indians under his care. 

Thomas W. Strong, who has spent much 
tim? among the Northwestern Indians, 
and is an altogether disinterested witness, 
thus remarks on this subject, as quoted 
in the Southern Workman: 


‘* People criticise Mr. Duncan’s refusal 
to give the Indians the communion of the 
Lord’s Supper. This matter has ‘been 
called to my attention before, and one, 
and, in fact, the principal reason for my 
trip to Alaska and stay with these natives, 
was to satisfy myself by personal inspec- 
tion of Mr. Duncan’s work in this and 
other particulars. The conclusion I reached 
was this: That as a religious teacher Mr. 
Duncan was bound to exercise due dis- 
cretion; that this sacrament should be 
thoroughly understood and appreciated by 
his people, and should do them good and 
not harm before he administered it to 
them. The natural tendency of the In- 
dian mind is to attach undue importance 
to forms and symbols, to the neglect of 
the great truths that lie beyond. These 
truths, from their very abstract nature, 
cannot be grasped by the untrained native 
mind. In the form of a man, with all 
man's strength and natural powers, and 
with much of man’s animal cunning and 


instincts, the Indian has, in religious in. 
stincts, the mind of a child. He sees 
witchcraft in everything. It is astonishing 
how stubborn this instinct is. 

‘It makes it dangerous to doctor Ip. 
dians, for if death follows, the doctor or 
medicine man is held guilty. His witch. 
craft, that the Indians firmly believe was 
sufficient to drive away the evil witchcraft 
that caused the sickness, has been per. 
verted and he has caused the death of the 
sick man. Some years back, only a few 
miles from where my surveying party was 
camped, one of the Wanache Indians 
threw a lasso about the neck of a medicine 
man and, tying it to his saddle, dragged 
the poor creature at full speed over the 
hills until his head parted from his body, 
and all because he had failed to cure his 
wife. This superstitious, childish instinct, 
has been bred into them for centuries 
past, and cannot be thoroughly eradicated 
in one generation. 

‘* Fhe tendency to attribute potency to 
forms and ceremonies made nearly all our 
early Indians converts to the Roman 
Catholic church. Attracted by its forms, 
they joined it, and became at once, in all 
sincerity, devoted converts, and there- 
after attended church, played poker, stole, 
and scalped unwary travelers with equal 
and impartial zeal.” 


Farther comment is hardly needed, to 
sustain the advantage of Missionary Dun- 
can’s ‘sanctified common sense’’ over 
unsanctified ecclesiasticism and ceremo- 
nialism, in dealing with savage tribes. 
Toward no man, and no thing, ‘‘ save 
Jesus only,’’ should their eyes be turned, 
in endeavoring to lead them out of dark- 
ness into light. 


_————*oo—___—_ 


MUCH EVIDENCE exists to show that very 
substantial good is accomplished by the 
Sunday Breakfast Association, of Phila- 
delphia. Its Annual Report states that, 
including the ‘‘ Tea services,”’ in summer, 
there were held, last year, 204 meetings, 
with a total attendance of 45,737. The 
Report says : 


‘‘ Your Committee return thanks to 
God for His abundant blessing upon the 
work of the Association during the past 
year, and also desire to thank the mem- 
bers for their aid in carrying forward the 
work ; also our numerous friends who; 
with earnest self sacrificing Jove, have en- 
tered into personal labors among the be- 
neficiaries, being instrumental in winning 
many souls to Christ, making law- 
abiding, useful citizens, creating joy in 
families long separated. Others who ‘have 
not heard from home for many years, 
have been persuaded to write, or have had 
letters written for them; and have, by 
these means, been restored to their fami 
lies and friends. Your Committee have 
found among the unfortunates, profes- 
sional men, editors, those who have occu 
pied positions of honor and trust in our 
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municipal government, men who have 
stood high in social and financial circles. 
Sons reared amid surroundings of wealth 
and refinement, have been brought down 
to the lowest depths of poverty and shame, 
through the terrible influence of strong 
drink.”’ 

Some of those who have not witnessed 
this work may entertain the theoretical 
objection to it, that it tempts a mendicant 
class to come for the comfort of the break- 
fast or tea furnished, without real interest 
in the religious services. Observation has 
given us the assurance that this is a mis- 
take. A very solemn reality pervades the 
services. Friends are always welcome as 
visitors, to see, and, if drawn thereto, to 
aid in the work. ‘* Breakfast services ”’ 
are held at the building of the Association, 
r2th street above Race street, from r1ith 
mo. to 4th mo., inclusive, from 8.30 to 10 
o'clock, every First-day morning; ‘‘ Tea 
services,” from 7.30 to 9.30, P.M, from 
sth mo. to roth mo., inclusive. Lewis U. 
Bean, 2030 Vine street, is President, and 
Dr. A. H. Henderson, 1320 Vine street, 
Treasurer, of this Association. 





~o 


THE OrricE OF FRIENDs’ REVIEW has 
been removed to Logan Building, 1305 
Arch Street, Philadelphia ; to which build- 
ing the rooms of Friends’ Institute also 
have been transferred, with new and im- 
proved accommodations. 








No aMouNT of money giving can make 
up for that personal interest in the lot of 
the poor which is evinced by the Christian 
visit, and by hand-to hand dealings with 
the necessitous. We are glad to find that 
at Lord Compton’s Conference at the 
Memorial Hall, Cardinal Manning, at the 
close of a speech which was full of deep 
sympathy with the distressed poor, and 
which showed an intimate knowledge of 
the poor law and other systems of relief, 
reiterated that opinion, and said, in advo- 
cating the necessity for a large body of 
voluntary agencies: 

“As large a number of men, and women 
too, as possible should visit the homes of 
the poor. That remedy has nevér yet 
been properly tried. There is something 
in the heart of every man which will re- 
spond to such personal influence and help 
ascould thus be afforded. Such action 
would have a most beneficial result on the 
unhappy condition of our poorest classes.”’ 

It needs no long journey, unfortunately, 
tofind fitting objects for the exercise of 
this Christian tenderness, and we are satis- 
fied that many a life which now, without 
definite aim and object, seems to lack in- 
terest, would blossom and bloom if even a 
little time were given to visiting the poor 
in their homes, and in endeavoring, for 
Christ’s sake, to lessen the burdens and 
Sorrows of others. — Zhe Christian. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
* Second month 26th, 1888 
THE RICH YOUNG RULER. 
Matt. xix. 16—26, 


Gotpen Text.—Ye cannot serve God and mammon, 
Matt. vi. 24. 


Lesson 1x. 


About four months are supposed to have 
intervened between this lesson and the last. 
The events of these months are to be found 
in Luke ix. 51—58 and xvii., and in 
John vii., viii, ix., x. and xi. 1—54. 
Jesus was now within a few weeks of His 


death, and setting out on His last journey 
*to Jerusalem. He had just blessed the 


little children, ch. xix. 13, 15. and on 
leaving the house to continue His journey, 
the young ruler came running to Him, as 
recorded in to-day’s lesson. Mark x. 
17—27 ; Luke xviii. 18—27. 


16. And behold one came and said unto 
him. He wasa ‘‘ruler’’ (Luke xviii. 18) 
probably of the village synagogue, and 
this, joined to the fact of his youth (verses 
20 and 22). confirms his own opinion of 
himself. He must have been a man of 
blameless moral character. He came ‘‘run- 
ning ’’ (Mark x. 17) and this again agrees 
with the rest of his conduct, for no doubt 
he had hesitated whilst Jesus tarried there 
(verses 1—15), and not until the Saviour 
had actually started again on His journey 
did the young man’s earnest longing for a 
better life triumph over his care for his 
reputation and position, so that when he 
did make up his mind to brave the dis- 
pleasure of the great men of his people, 
he had to run atter the Lord. Good 
master, what good thing shali Ido? The 
revised version omits the first ‘* good,’’ 
and transforms Christ’s answer (v. 17) to 
suit. It is supported in this by a few 
ancient manuscripts, but the old reading 
has apparently the stronger claim to ac- 
curacy, besides agreeing with Mark and 
Luke, which are undoubtedly accurate. 
That I may have eternal life. Perhaps 
Christ’s words, given in Luke xviii. 17, 
suggested the question; at any rate, the 
history of the ruler was an impressive ob 
ject lesson on them to the disciples. 


17. Why callest thou me good? Twice 
in one breath he had used the word 
‘*good,” and Christ takes hold of it and 
would know why he used it. There is 
none good but one, that is, God. The 
meaning is, ‘‘God alone is good; dost 
taou then acknowledge me to be God ?” 
‘<Tf, as our Lord said those words, the 
young man’s heart had answered, ‘ Yes, 
but”Thou art good, good in Thyself, and 
therefore Divine,’ he would not at the 
end have gone away sorrowful, unwilling 
to give up his wealth, for he would have 
seen that to be with Christ was more than 
everything else.”"— 2. H. 7., in Friends’ 
B. S. Quarterly. ‘‘ But if thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments. 
See Luke x: 25, &c.; I Cor. vi. 9, 10; 
xv. 50; Gal. v. 21; and Luke xviii. 18 ; 
Matt. xix. 29; John viii. 39, 44 and 47. 
Eternal life, as is shown by the above 
passages, is not heaven at last, but a 



























life of righteousness and holiness now ; it 
cannot be lived at all except by the life- 
giving power of God, and those who base 
their hopes of heaven upon their good 
deeds have but imperfect notions of God’s 
standard of holiness. At the same time 
the life giving power of God received into 
a soul will always show itself in a holy life, 
hence the two are inseparable. 


18. He saith unto him, Which? Con- 
scious that so far as he understood it he 
had observed the outward moral law, but 
feeling also still an unsatisfied yearning 
after ‘‘ eternal life,’’ he rightly judged that 
Christ did not refer to any mere outward 
code. Jesus said, Thou shalt do no mur- 
der, &c. Christ mentioned only thesecond 
table of the law—the duty of man to man 
—which is more easily judged of, and is 
still a test whereby we may try our love to 
God. I John iii. 14 and iv. 20. 


20. All these things have I kept from my 
youth up. Hehad no doubt lived a good 
life, refraining from all outbreaking sin ; 
interpreting the law probably on some 
principle that would “justify himself ’’ 
(Luke x. 29), as was the custom of the 
schoolmen of that day. Phil. iii. 6. What 
luck I yet? The most perfect keeping of 
the law in our own strength, and accord- 
ing to our human explanation of it, can- 
not satisfy the soul. We know all the 
time that we have not eternal life, and if 
we are honest enough to confess it, we 
too must cry out, ‘‘Show me something 
more, show me how to find what my soul 
longs for.’’ 


21. Jesus said unto him. Mark says 
here that ‘‘ Jesus beholding him loved 
him,’’ and then answered, ‘‘ one thing 
thou lackest,’’ and Jf thou wilt be per- 
fect. (Matt. v. 44, 48.) Perfect is here 
used in the sense of ‘‘ complete.” Zaek- 
ing nothing. Go and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor. Here was the 
‘* new’? commandment he had asked for, 
John xiii. 34; xv. 12—14, a test indeed that 
at once showed him the measure of his 
‘* keeping”’ of the old commandments, and 
went to the very root of the difficulty that 
was keeping him out of the kingdom. 
And thou shalt have treasure in heaven. 
‘* A hundred fold’ in this present world 
was the measure promised, and in the world 
to come ‘ life everlasting,” #. ¢ , the very 
thing he had come seeking. And come 
and follow me. Mark adds, ‘take up 
thy cross,’’ and this gives a practical illus- 
tration of what it means. This young 
man’s life was in his riches, in giving 
them up he would be giving up his life in 


_a very real sense. Note that Christ did 


not say ‘‘ go,’’ but ‘*come ” (Mark x. 21) 
‘*take up thy cross and follow me,” 7. ¢., 
“‘T love thee, I want to have thee with 
me that I may bless thee, come then, do 
as I am doing, lay down thy life for the 
brethren, and follow me.’’ 

22. He went away sorrowful. He was 
very sorry to give up the hope of eternal 
life, yet he was not sorry enough or he 
would ‘not have gone away. ‘‘ Manya 
man is ruined by the sin he commits re- 
luctantly.”’ ‘ 
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23. That a rich man shail hardly enter. 
See Mark x. 24; I Cor. i. 26; I Tim. vi. 
9, 10. It is those that #vus? in riches, and 
this includes not only money, but anything 
whatever in which the heart of man trusts 
rather than in Christ. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


tions as polygamy, slavery, caste, the mar- 
riage of infants and of widows, etc, 










A GENERAL MIssIONARY CONFERENCE 
will be held at Exeter Hall, London, 
Sixth mo. 9th to 19th, 1888. Evangeli- 
cal missionary societies of all countries 


Women’s Foreign Missionary Soci. 
eties of Friends expect to hold a Confer. 
ence this spring at Indianapolis, Ind. ft 


24. tis easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle. ‘*The camel being 
the largest animal with which the Jews 
were acquainted, its name was proverbial 
for denoting anything remarkably large; 
a ‘camel’s passing through a needle’s eye’ 
came by comsequence, as appears from 
some Rabbinical writings, to express a 
thing absolutely impossible.” —George 
Campbell. ‘* The eye of a needle is either 
the small door sometimes made in the city 
gates, called the needle’s eye by the Arabs, 
—large enough for a man, but too small 
for a camel,—or rather the Oriental needle 
of burnished iron from two to five inches 
long.’’"—Van Lennep. Than for a rich 
man, &c. (See Jas. v. 1—6 and Rev. iil. 
17.) Arich man finds it especially hard 
to give up all for Christ because he has so 
much more of this world’s goods to give 
up, and because the deference usually 
shown him by his fellow-men fosters a 
haughty and self-satisfied spirit. Finding 
that his riches will procure him so many 
pleasures he is led to trust in them instead 
of in Christ. His mind, too, becomes ab- 
sorbed in the accumulation and dispvusal 
of his wealth. Most of these dangers, how- 
ever, are attendant on all those worldly 
things which we prize, and intellect, phy- 
sical beauty, or social position may be as 
dangerous as riches. 

25. They were exceedingly amazd. 
Under the old dispensation temporal bless- 
ings were one chief sign of God’s favor, 
and the disciples undoubtedly still cher- 
ished the hope that Christ’s kingdom 
would after all be splendid with worldly 
glory. (Ex. xxiii. 25; Deut. i. 11; xv. 
4, 6; xxviii. r—8, &c., &c.) Who then 
can be saved? lf neither the rich nor 
those who trusted in riches could be saved, 
who was left ? 

26. But Jesus beheld them. This im- 
plies a steadfast searching look. With 
men this is impossible, &c., i. e., the con- 
version of one whose trust is placed on 
earthly things is nothing short of a miracle, 
yet such miracles God can perform. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. It is not enough to recognize in 
Christ a ‘‘Good Master,’’ we must be- 
lieve in Him as God. 

2. Christ may love a man, and yet the 
man may not return Christ’s love. 

3: Eternal life is the life that keeps 
God’s commandments. It is impossible 
to keep them truly without Christ’s life 
within us, and it is impossible to have any 
measure of this life without the corres- 
ponding fruit of holiness. 

4. There is an external and superficial 
keeping of the law which may look well 
in the eyes of men, but our own souls will 
still be unsatisfied. 

5. We must give up ¢he thing, whatever 
it be, in which our will is centered before 


Christ can save us. , 





are invited to send delegates. James 


Johnson, representing forty-eight British 
and Irish societies, has been visiting this 
country, partly for the purpose of promot- 
ing interest in the Conference among our 


missionary organizations. An American 
Committee has been formed, which met 
in New York Twelfth mo. 16th, to ar- 
range for representation of missionary so- 
cieties of the United States at the London 
Conference. This Committee has sent 
out the following request : 

‘*The Committee would express its 
earnest sympathy with the invitation ex - 
tended by the London Committee to all 
frends of missions to observe the week 
previous to the coming Conference, and 
also the ten days devoted to the sessions 
(June gth—rogth), asa time of special 
prayer for the Divine blessing upon the 
deliberations of the Conference, and upon 
the great work of missions throughout the 
world, and it recommends the co-opera- 
tion of all Missionary Societies and the 
churches which they represent, in promot- 
ing this observance. And it invites the 
religious press to aid in spreading the in- 
vitation as suggested by the London Com- 
mittee, to the end thatall prayer and sup- 
plication may be offered by those who 
love the cause of the Redeemer’s King- 
dom.’’ 


The objects of this Conference are thus 


set forth: 


1. To turn to account the experience of 


the past for the improvement of the 
methods of missionary enterprise in the 
foreign field. 

2. To utilize acquired experience for 
the improvement of the methods for the 
home management of foreign missions. 

3. To seek the more entire consecration 
of the Church of God, in all its members, 


to the great work committed to it by the 
Lord. 


The following az:e some of the topics 
suggested for consideration : 


I. Modes of Operation tn the Foreign 
Field. 


1. Self support and self-government in 
native churches, 

2. How to educate native evangelists 
and pastors, and to stimulate the higher 
life and enthusiasm of converts for the 
conversion of the heathen. 

3- How to adapt missionary methods 
to the different states of civilization or 
barbarism among heathen nations: (a) 
Education. (4) Woman’s work. (¢) 
Medical Missions, etc. 

4. How to adapt missionary methods to 
the different forms of religion among non- 
Christian peoples, especially those having 
sacred books. 

5- The providing of Christian literature 
for converts in all parts of the mission 
field. 


6. The proper treatment of such ques- 





is hoped that the W. F. M. Societies of 
all the Yearly Meetings will be represent. 


ed by delegates. If gathered at the feet 


of Him who ‘loved Martha and her 
sister,” Mary, and honored their service, 
such a Conference will surely receive 


blessing upon the workers and upon their 
work. 


FRIENDS’ MADAGASCAR MISSION AND ITs 
NeEEps.*—I should like the readers of 
The Friend to have brought before them 
once more the very pressing needs of the 
Madagascar Mission, and the very great 
desirability that new workers should go 
out in the coming summer. Let us look a 
little into the facts of the case. There are 
at present living in Antananarivo five mis- 
sionaries ; for the moment I do not in- 
clude our fady workers. These five are 
W. Johnson, W. Wilson, H. F. Standing, 
J. C. Kingzett and J. Sims. It may seem 
a large number, but let us look at it a lit- 
tle further. Of these J. Sims is just about 
to leave for the country station of Arivo- 
nimamo, where he will now reside. Ina 
few months W. Wilson will also leave for 
Mandridrano, some three days’ journey 
from the capital, where a house is now 
being built for him. Ihave not space 
here to go into the reasons for the estab- 
lishment of these country stations; suffice 
it to say that all who know the circum- 
stances are fully convinced of their neces- 
sity. 

Again, we must remember that after 
two or three years some of these Friends 
will be returning home on furlough or 
otherwise. And here let me say a word 
about this returning home which seems so 
much to puzzle some Friends. Howis it, 
they say, that so many have returned home 
this year? Helen Gilpin has come home 
after a good ten years’ service in the 
island. Dr. Fox and family have return-. 
ed on the imperative demands of health 
after seven years of very hard work. The 
present writer, with his wife, has been in 
the island for eight years, and they have 
only returned froma very pressing feeling 
of duty to themselves and to their children 
who were left in England. It may ap- 
pear unnecessary to write this, but one 
Friend, at any rate, thought that these 
eight years had only been /wo. It is also 
well to bear in mind that, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Kingzett, who came home 
in 1886, and re.urned again in 1887, no 
members of the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
Association returned home from the year . 
1881 to 1887. 

I have not allu ed to our lady friends} 
I need not say that I consider them to be 
missionaries just the same as their hus- 
bands, but it is manifest that in most of 
the different kinds of work alluded to 
above they can take no active part. They 
have their own work, and well they do it 





* Extract from a Letter in the London Friend. 
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But the large school for girls in the capi- 
tal must be alluded to. It is now in the 
sole charge of Miss Herbert ; she is sadly 
overworked, the last mail tells us that her 
health was suffering; she must return 
home on furlough in 1889, so the ques- 
tion arises who is to go out to help her, 
and to take her place while she 1s in Eng 
land? 

Very much do I hope that there may be 
no holding back on the part of any who 
may feel it their duty to go and work in 
this part of the Lord’s vineyard. 


Henry E. Car. 





MRS. ARMSTRONG AT HAMPTON. 





On Sunday evening, November 16, Mrs. 
Armstrong spoke to the school assembled 
in Virginia Hall Chapel. She is about 
eighty-three years of age, and has spent 
over fifty years in missionary work among 
the natives of the Sandwich Islands, in the 
Pacific Ocean. Gen. Armstrong was born 
on the Maui, one of the Sandwich group. 
In 1860, shortly after the death of his 


‘father, he came to the United States. He 


finished his education at Williams College 
in Massachusetts. From college he went 
into the war. After the war he started 
this school, and ever since his time: and 
energy have been given to the school. 
During all this time, until a few months 
ago, he has but once seen his mother. A 
few years ago she came to California, but 
from her advanced age, it was thought 


that she could not cross the continent.« 


However she has kindly been spared to 
make the trip and to see her son in the 
midst of his noble work. Since her ar- 
rival the students have been very anxious 
to see the mother of the man they love 
and honor. 

As she rose to speak everybody was 
silent, and the attention given her was 
such as many speakers cannot command. 
When she told of the great pleasure it was 
to be in that chapel with her son and see 
his work, her voice trembled. Her words 
were spoken with such feeling that the 
tears sprang into thé eyes of many. 

Then she spoke of her early life. She 
was the daughter of a Massachusetts far- 
mer. When she first went to school she 
had three miles to walk, both in winter 
and summer. Aftér she was older she 
went to an academy, first going one term 
then working and teaching to earn money 
to go to school again. She learned how 
toknit and spin and todo all kinds of 
house work. In 1831 she with her hus- 
band went to the Sandwich Islands as mis- 
sionaries. She started from New Bedford 
in a whaling vessel with a number of other 
missionaries. 

When we think of how the missionary 
people have helped the world, can we 
think of anything nobler? Christian peo- 
ple, instruments in the hands of God, 
working out the salvation of the world. 


‘Surely the example of two such noble 


lives as Mrs. Armstrong and her son will 
Rot be lost on the students of this school. 
—Thos. Sloan, in Talks and Thoughis. 












WHAT CAME OF A TALK IN AN 
ARBOR. 


—_——— 


C, H. Spurgeon tells the following story 
of his boyhood : 

When I was a young child staying with 
my grandfather, there carhe to preach in 
the village Mr. Knill, who had been a 
missionary at St. Petersburg, and a mighty 
preacher of the Gospel. He came to 
preach for the London Missionary Society, 
and arrived on the Saturday at the manse. 
He was a great soul-winner, and he soon 
spied out the boy. He said to me, 
‘¢ Where do you sleep? for { want to call 
you up in the morning.’’ I showed him 
my little room. At six o’clock he called 
me up, and we went into a yew-tree arbor 
in the garden. There, in the sweetest 
way, he told me of the love of Jesus, and 
of the blessedness of trusting in Him and 
loving Him inour childhood. With many 
a story he preached Christ to me, and 
told me how good God had been to him, 
and then he knelt down in that arbor and 
prayed for me with his arms about my 
neck that I might know the Lord and 
serve Him. He did not seem content 
unless I kept with him in the interval 
between the services, and he heard my 
childish talk with patient love. On Mon- 
day morning he did as on the Sabbath, 
and again on Tuesday. Three times he 
taught me and prayed with me, and before 
he had to leave, my grandfather had come 
back from the place where he had gone 
to preach, and all the family had gather- 
ed to morning prayer. Then in the 
presence of them all, Mr. Knill took me 
on his knee, and said, ‘‘ This child will 
one day preach the Gospel, and he will 
preach it to great multitudes. 1 am- per- 
- suaded that he will preach in the chapel 
of Rowland Hill, where I am now the 
minister.” He spoke very solemnly, and 
called upon all present to witness what he 
said. Then he gave me sixpence as a 
reward if I would learn the hymn, 

“God moves in mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ;” 


and I was made to promise that when I 
preached in Rowland Hill’s chapel that 
hymn should be sung. 

Years flew by. After I had begun for 
some little time to preach in London, Dr. 
Alexander Fletcher had to give the annual 
sermon to children in Surrey Chapel, but, 
as he was taken ill, I was asked ina hurry 
to preach to the children. ‘‘ Yes,” I 
said, ‘‘I will, if the children will sing 
‘God moves in a mysterious way.’ I 
have made a promise long ago that that 
should be sung.’’ And so it was: LI. 
preached in Rowland Hill’s chapel, and 
the hymn was sung. Still that was not 
the chapel which Mr. Knill intended. All 
unsought by me, the minister at Wotton- 
under-Edge, which was Mr. Hill's summer 
residence, invited me to preach there. I 
went on condition that the congregation 
should sing ‘‘ God moves ina mysterious 
way ’—which was also done. After that 
I went to preach for Mr. Knill himself, 
who was then at Chester. What a meet- 
ing we had! He was preaching in the 


theatre; and that preaching in a theatre 
took away from me all fear about preach- 
ing in secular buildings, and set me free 
for the campaigns in Exeter Hall and the 
Surrey Music Hall. How much this hadi 
to do with other theatre services you 
know. 


——_____<ge—____. 


Tue following letter appeared in the 
London 7Jimes of December 27th: 


‘* To the Editor of the Times: Sm.— 
Will you permit me to correct an error 
into which you have fallen in the latter 
part of the first article which appeared in 
the Zimes of Friday last? The statement 
to which I refer is this: ‘ A few months. 
before the Crimean War a celebrated de- 
putation from the Peace Society was re- 
ceived by the Emperor Nicholas, and as- 
sured him that the English people would 
never oppose his advance to Constanti- 
nople. The Emperor listened, with what 
disastrous results we know.’ 

‘«In the first place, the Peace Society 
sent no deputation tothe Emperor Nicho- 
las. There was a deputation sent by the 
Society of Friends, with which the Peace 
Society had nothing to do except cordially 
to wish Godspeed to an eminently Chris- 
tian mission. In the next place, that 
deputation did not assure the Emperor 
that the English people would never op- 
pose his advance towards Constantinople. 
The address which they presented to the 
Emperor is now before me. There is not 
the shghtest allusion in it, either to the: 
English people or the advance to Constan- 
tinople. On the contrary, they are care- 
fulto state that they were ‘ members of a. 
meeting representing the religious Society 
of Friends, commonly called Quakers,” 
and were moved by a deep sense of reli- 
gious conviction. They disclaim ‘ offer- 
ing any opinion upon the question at is- 
sue between the Imperial Government of 
Russia and that of any other country,’ 
and confine themselves to a respectful and 
solemn appeal to the Emperor, on Chris- 
tian grounds only, to.use his great influ- 
ence to avert the calamity that was im- 
pending over Europe. 

‘Tt isa curious illustration of the power 
of prejudice that the outbreak of the Cri- 
mean War is so often ascribed not to the 
rival intrigues and angry altercations of 
diplomatists ; not to the loud voice of in- 
sult and challenge hurled from a thousand 
throats against the great Northern poten- 
tate ; not to the moving of fleets and mus- 
tering of armies, which brought men in- 
flamed by passion into perilous proximity 
to each other; nor to the temper of the 
English people, who clamored so loudly 
for war that no Government would have 
been strong enough to resist the clamor ;. 
but to the presentation of a religious ad- 
dress by three Christian gentlemen to the 
Emperor of Russia, urging that ‘ war is 
utterly .condemned by the precepts of 
Christianity, and is altogether incompati- 
ble with the spirit of its Divine Founder, 
who is emphatically styled the Prince of 
Peace.’ Yours respectfully, 

‘¢ Henry RICHARD.” 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


—_— 


THE DECISION of the United States Su- 
preme Court sustaining the validity of the 
prohibition laws of Kansas is of far-reach- 
ing importance. It applies not merely to 
Kansas, but to prohibition legislation in 
all the States. The opponents of pro- 
hibitory laws have based their opposition 
in the courts mainly upon two grounds: 
(1.) That while the State could regulate 
the sale of liquor without invading the 
constitutional rights of the citizen, it had 
not the right to prohibit any person from 
manufacturing liquor for his own use or 
for export. (2.) That since many brew- 
eries and other liquor manufactories had 
been erected prior to the enactment of 
prohibitory laws, and since such establish 
ments would become of no value as prop- 
erty, or be very materially diminished in 
value, if not employed-in the manufac- 
turing of liquor, the prohibition of such 
manufacture by the State is in effect a 
taking of property for public use without 
compensation and without due process of 
law, and, therefore, unconstitutional. It 
is only a few years since John Bright, in 
discussing this latter point in an address 
in England, denounced prohibition with- 
out compensation to property thus injured 
as ‘* legislation by hurricane.’’—Vation. 


GOoD FOR THE SEAMEN.—The six Eu- 
ropean Powers bordering on the North 
Sea have come to an international agree- 
ment that no spirits shall be sold to fisher- 
men on board fishing vessels; that they 
be forbidden to buy spirits ; that exchange 
of goods by them for spirits be equally 
forbidden ; and that vessels peddling sup- 
plies to fishing vessels shall not be allowed 
to sell liquors. 


—— +a 


VERY GREAT interest has been aroused 
by the closing of saloons in Pasadena, 
‘California, and many questions asked as to 
how it was done. The W. C. T. U. of 
Pasadena have issuéd a pamphlet giving 
the entire history of the case, the ordinance 
passed, the contests in the courts, and the 
final victory in the decision of the Supreme 
‘Court sustaining the ordinance. It is very 
interesting reading, and can be obtained 
by sending ten cents to Mrs. M. E. Case, 
South Pasadena, Cal. That State has no 
local option law, and the opinion frequent- 
ly expressed that this success was gained 
by unearthing an old local option law, is 
incorrect. The saloons were closed as a 
police regulation, a new way of dealing 
with them, but one based on sure and 
ébroad foundations. —Union Signal. 





PRUNE thou thy words; the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng ; 

They will condense within thy soul, . 
And change to purpose strong. 


-But he who lets his feelings run 


In soft luxurious flow, 


-Shrinks when hard service must be done, 


And faints at every woe. —NEWMAN, 


RURAL. 

Some Rural OssERvVATIONS.—In ‘mov- 
ing about the country among the farmers 
the thoughtful man, anxious for the ad- 
vancement of agriculture, is struck by the 
slow progress it is making in some very 
important respects. This reference js to 
ordinary farming rather than to that car- 
ried on by capitalists as stock breed- 
ers, or to fruit farming and market gar- 
dening, each of which has made wonder- 
ful strides during the last thirty years. 
The stock breeder makes a specialty of 
the science of stock feeding and growth, 
and the fruit grower and gardener study 
soils, drainage, irrigation and manures. 
What is learned in these callings has a 
direct tendency to break through the com- 
mon farmer's thick crust of apathy, pre- 
judice, and devotion to routine methods, 
and must in time undermine and bring 
some of them down with a crash, in case 
they will not come down in any other 
way. 

What Machinery has Done.—Machin- 
ery has done a great deal to revolutionize 
some farm methods, but the credit even of 
this is not largely due tothe farmer’s fore- 
thought and business sagacity. It has 
been largely forced upon him, and that at 
first unwillingly. Before the rebellion 
labor was comparatively plenty, but the 
enactment of the Homestead law brought 
achange. The rural population of the 
older States has not increased much be- 
cause both natives and foreigners, wanting 
land, and without the money to buy it, 
struck a bee line for the unoccupied West. 
Mere laborers with tact enough to learn 
trades, or those divisions or sub-divisions 
of trades carried on in manufactories, 
gravitated toward them in the cities and 
villages. The farmer found himself to a 
great extent deserted of hired help, and 
was literally forced to consider the ma- 
chine question, whether inclined thereto 
or not. So he bought reapers and mow- 
ers, grain drills, corn planters, hay-rakes 
and pressers, sulky ploughs, threshing 
machines, corn shellers and huskers, and 
many other things, and these, with more 
and better horses, constitute mainly his 
force of workers. It has changed the as- 
pect of farm life materially for it is much 
pleasanter, for instance, to have horses do 
your mowing or reaping than to do it 
with a scythe or with the old cradle of 
our boyhood. Both these implements, 
when it came to an all day use of them, 
were regular constitution killers. It al- 
most makes my bones ache now to call up 
in memory the remembrance of how I felt 
after swinging one of these tools all day 
or even for half a day, when I was a grow- 
ing boy, and there was no machine to 
look to. No wonder the ambitious boys 
of that day learned to hate farm life. 
There are some scythes and cradles still 
left on the old farms, as there is occasion- 
ally an old spinning wheel ora flax ma 
chine, but they are growing scarce and 
have a forlorn sort of look. One finds 
them when he ventures into garrets, or 
sees them hung on a peg as near the peak 































of ashed, tool house, or pig pen as the 
owner can get, where, more or less rust 
and bound up with spider webs, they 
seem to grin almost like skeletons. Their 
only use now is to do little odds and ends 
of jobs where the mower cannot be easily 
driven, as in fence corners or close to 
trees and rocks. They are dethroned im. 
plements of farm toil and torture, never 
more to have a reign.” 


Fences and Pasturagea Drawback.— 
But when one looks into the care and 
management of ordinary live stock, the 
progress he discovers is painfully slow, 
Generally the ugly fences stand up, or lean 
up, as they did fifty years ago, and to 
even suggest that they might be or ought 
to be abolished is to bring upon one’s self 
the suspicion of being a ‘‘crank.’’ The 
omnipresent barnyard as an adjunct of the 
pasturing system stands out with all its 
bad-smelling distinctness. One pleasant 
change, however, I noted on a recent va- 
cation among rural friends, viz., that the 
female members of the household are not 
as generally required to assist at milking 
as they were in * the good old times.” . 
This indicates the entire abolition of the 
milkmaid, a creature who used to figure in 
poems and pictures, but is already a little 
scarce. Milk is nice, and so are milkmaids 
after they have washed their hands, but a 
farmer who asks or requires his wife or 
daughters to go into a hideous barnyard or 
cow stable and milk two or three cows 
twice a day is a little off color in his treat- 
ment. It is well for them to know how, 

“as emergencies may arise to render it 
‘sometimes necessary; but as a regular 
duty it is asking too much, at least until 
the barnyard itself is reformed. And that 
is about the greatest reform that can en- 
gage the farmer’s attention. A place of 
temporary detention for daily air and ex- 
ercise while the stables are being cleaned- 
or aired would be all right, but for such 
purposes as it is commonly used it is a 
monstrous nuisance. I call its abolitiona 
‘great reform, because it carries with it 
other changes —the abolition ot the inside 
fence system and the entire reconstruction 
of barns, so that, asa rule, all :he stock 
can be housed in them winter and summer. 
That would involve also smaller farms and 
better culture, a less investment of capital 
for land, fewer mortgages, and these in 
turn supplemented by a denser population 
with all its social, literary and political 
advantages.—P. S., in Practical Farmer. 


——— — owe 





WE ReaD the following in a contempo- 
rary journal : 

‘* In Massachusetts the Supreme Court 
has dscided that young men who have im- 
ported packs of hounds, whippers-in, and 
all the other English provision for fox- 
hunting. cannot let loose a poor fox who 
has been kept in confinement, and then, 
just for fun, ride after him until he comes 
to grief in some miserable way. Judge 
Devins rales that the fox isan animal, an 
that the fashionable hunters are liable to 
punishment under the act for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals.’’ 
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Correspondence. 


= 


MEXICO—A CORRECTION. 
Matamoros, Mexico, First mo, 25th, 1888. 

Dear Friend—I wassurprised to find my 
letter in Friends’ Review of First mo. 12th, 
1888, dated ‘*‘ Matamoros, Mexico.’’ The 
mistake may have been my own inad- 
yertence, but I desire to correct an erro- 
neous impression, as all the work ther 
described is at Victoria, Mexico. rg 
mission at Matamoros consists of Hu 
Institute, under Women’s Associations ot 
Indiana and Philadelphia ; a Boys’ School, 
sustained by For. Miss. Com. of Ind. 
Y. M., who support Luciano Mascorro as 
Pastor of the meeting (who also directs 
the printing office, working as foreman in 
the same), and it gives a small remunera- 
tion to W. A. Walls as Financial Secre 
tary, his principalsupport being by teach- 
ing English and Mathematical classes to 
the youth of the city. Iam now ona 
visit to the work here. The decay of 
commerce, emigration, &c., seem to stag- 
nate everything, whilst mud prevents at- 
tendance at meetings. The retrenchments 
to which we were forced in evangelistic 
work and the almost total suspension of 
our publishing work, which has been 
necessary during the past four months 
from financial reasons, has been the cause 
ofsome of dur members passing over to 
the Presbyterian church. A tried remnant 
works on in hope of brighter days. 

I have just completed a visit to all our 
meetings in the State, having been ac- 
companied (except my visit here) by San- 
tiago G. Gonzalez. We found the South- 
em meetings active and vigorous, amid 
persecution and danger, especially at Santa 
Barbara. At Antiguo Morelos we held 
two meetings, followed by a Monthly 
Meeting, at which twenty two members 
were received. That meeting offers to 
give twenty-five dollars per month to a 
Protestant teacher able to teach their chil- 
dren arithmetic and grammar. 

The members of Quintero meeting 
seem in earnest to go forward and collect 
the materials for their meeting-house, the 
lot having been’ purchased already. There 
have been several accessions at that place. 
We met whilst there a young man, teacher 
of the boys’ school at Canoas, an earnest 


tarily in the latter place. The mission at 
Santa Barbara has had a few accessions, 
and the school is increasing in attendance 
and earnestness. SAMUEL A. PURDIE. 





East Benp, N. C., First mo, 31, 1888. 

The Christmas festivities of the Friends’ 
Sabbath-school at the above place were 
held on the 31st of 12th mo. Although 
the night was inclement, a large crowd 
assembled to witness the distribution of 
gifts. The kindness of friends of other 
Places, who were interested in the mis- 
Slonary character of the school, added to 
the local aid, enabled us to furnish a good 
supply of useful presents; many being ar- 
licles of clothing, which were given to 
poorer children. About one hour 

















and a half was occupied in listening to the 
recitations of the children, many of which 
were well executed. All present were 
gratified in ascertaining that some of the 
poorer scholars showed evidence of bright 
talent, which, but for the encour. gement 
of the school, might never have been seen. 
The. evening closed happily, and the 
school re-opened next morning for another 
year’s labor, under the continued care of 
Dr. Evan Benbow and its staff of teachers. 
We desire to returr. heartfelt thanks to all 
contributing friends. 

EMMA SAMPSCN. 





SOUTHLAND COLLEGE, ARKANSAS. 


The usual quarterly meeting of the Mis- 
sionary Board, having charge of South 
land College, near Helena, Arkansas, met 
at Richmond, Indiana, First mo. 29th, 
eleven members present. During the 
time of devotion earnest prayer was offer- 
ed for Divine guidance in the manage- 
ment of the institution and for the offi. 
cers and students there. 

The Business Committee’s report was 
read, and also the correspondence re- 
ceived since the last meeting. $520 of 
the fire insurance has been received and 
we were assured that $3,000 more would 
be paid at expiration of the 60 days from 
filing proofs of loss. The school is large, 
there are eighty-two boarders, and more 
applying for admission than can be ac- 
commodated. The family, teachers and 
student boarders are closely packed in the 
Pumphrey Hall and the new Girls’ Hall, 
which is unfinished. Daniel Drew, one 
our ministers there, has located at Hick- 
ory Ridge Meeting, and the Meeting- 
house at Beaver Bayou was to be finished 
and furnished by Christmas. The most 
important subject before the Board was 
the consideration of the proper buildings 
to be put up in place of those that were 
burned. A memorial was received from 
the colored people to the Board, express- 
ing their high appreciation of the institu- 
tion and management of it, and their hope 
that new fire proof buildings should be 
built. We were also informed that it is 
the intention of the colored people and 
the citizens of Helena to raise some money 
towards the new buildings. The Board 
deliberately considered various plans for 
new Luildings; it was thought that a new 
building fifty feet long and forty feet 
wide, two stories high, built of brick, 
with metal roof, with a cooking kitchen 
separate a short distance from the main 
building, might answer the present needs, 
but would not have much more than half 
the accommodation of the two buildings 
that were burned, and the plans and spe- 
cifications will be prepared for these build- 
ings. Thecost of these, with the furnish- 
ing that will be needed, may reach from 
$6,500 to $7,000, and we have only the 
money from the insurance ($3,500) to- 
ward it. Weshall need $3000 to $3500 to 
carry out this plan, so that the religious 
and educational work may go on. This 
institution is wed/ docated and has accom- 
plished great good to the ex-s/ave ever 


since it was established, now over twenty 
years ; and it has been steadily gaining in 
usefulness, both jin religious and literary 
culture and the moral training of the 
colored people. : 

We have to appeal to the friends of this. 
institution for contributions to aid us in 
this work. It is very desirable to have 
the new buildings under contract and 
completed before the Fall school begins. 
Will the many friends of this work of 
benevolence in England, Ireland and in 
this country give this subject their prayer- 
ful consideration and as the Lord may 
lead, send us help. Contributions may 
be forwarded to Elkanah Beard, Helena, 
Arkansas, or to Finley Newlin, our Yearly 
Meeting Treasurer, Richmond, Indiana. 

JosePrH DICKINSON, 


Corresponding Secretary. 
Richmond, Indiana, Second mo. 4th, 1888. 








WASHINGTON LETTER. 





’ Wasuincrton, Feb 3, 1888. 

The present week in Congress began 
with a shower of petitions, memorials, and 
bills pouring upon the clerk’s desk, in 
each end of the Capitol. In the Senate 
there were presented a large number of 
petitions in favor of prohibition in the 
District of Columbia, and national inquiry 
as to the liquor traffic. 

The District prohibition prayers were 
presented by Senators Ingalls, Plumb, 
Vest, Quay, Cameron, Sawyer, Farwell 
and Platt. Those presented by Mr. Platt 
were signed by residents of Washington ; 
while the others were from Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Wiscon-: 
sin. 

A bill was introduced this week to regu- 
late the liquor traffic in the District, which 
provides that wholesale licenses shall cost 
$500 and retail licenses $1000 per annum. 
And there was another introduced pro- 
viding for a temperance home to. be erect- 
ed in Washington for soldiers, sailors and 
civilians. 

A gathering which filled the Bijou 
theatre a few evenings since was highly 
gratifying to the friends of the temperance 
cause in this city. The people assembled 
to hear Bishops Keane of Richmond and, 
Ireland ot Texas discuss the temperance 
question. That the gathering was prac- 
tically of one mind was shown at the close 
of the meeting, when, with the exception 
of about two dozen, every one pledged 
himself to abstain from liquor for one 
year. The speakers argued that the man 
who sells liquor is an active party to all 
the crime, misery and suffering produced 
by it. The evil needed to be handled 
with a force that would be uséd to put 
down a rebellion. 

It is now thought there is little doubt 
that the Senate Committee to which the 
bill for prohibition in this District has 
been referred, will make a favorable re- 
port on the same. Not that the majority 
of the Committee really favor prohibition, 
but it is being so earnestly agitated at this. 
time that the majority deem it advisable 
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tto give the Senate an opportunity to act 
upon the question. 

The penny postage scheme has just met 
with a rebuff from the Senate Committee 
on Post-offices. The Chairman—Senator 
Sawyer—stated that it was not thought 
prudent to attempt to reduce postage at 
present. The Post-office Department was 
still running behind, and it was thought 
better to wait until it was self-sustaining 
before any further reduction was attempt- 
ed. Senator Hoar wanted to have put 
on record his belief that it was the duty 
of the Government and the interest of the 
people to have postage reduced to one 
cent. He believed the Department would 
rapidly become self-sustaining at that rate ; 
but even if not, the direct benefit in bind- 
ing the country closer together would 
more than compensate for any deficiency. 

Senator Beck, of Kentucky, who intro- 
duced the bill, said he could not under- 
stand how the Government could afford 
to carry bonnets and harness and mer- 
chandise all over the country for a cent an 
ounce and not be able to carry the peo- 
ple’s information at the same rate. S. 


ee 


FORGOTTEN WORKERS. 











‘They lived, and they were useful; this we 
know, 
- And naught beside ; 
No record of their names is left, to show 
How soon they died ; 
They did their work, and then they passed 
away, 
An unknown band; 
But they shall live in endless day, in the 
Fair, shining land. 


And were they young, or were they growing 
old, 
Or ill, or well, 
Or lived in poverty, or had they wealth of 
gold— 
No one can tell ; 
Only one thing is known of them—they 
Jaithful 
Were, and true 
Disciples of the Lord, and strong, through 
prayer 
To save and do. 


But what avails the gift of empty fame ? 
They lived to God; 

They loved the sweetness of another name, 
And gladly trod 

The rugged ways of earth, that they might be 
Helper or friend, 

And in the joy of their free ministry 
Be spent, and spend. 


No glory clusters round their names on 
earth ; 
-But in God’s heaven 
Is kept a book-of names of greatest worth, 
And there is given 
A place for all who did the Master please, 
Though here unknown, 
And there lost names shine forth in brightest 
rays 
Before the throne. 


0, take who will the boon of fading fame ; 
But give to me 

A place among the workers, though my name 
Forgotten be ; 

And as within the book of life is found 
My lowly place, 

Honor and glory unto God resound 
For all His grace. —Se/ected. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE STORM IN THE NORTHWEST. 


BY JOSEPH COX COOK, 





From its home in the north 
The storm rushed forth, 
Like a beast that has broken its chain; 
And its driftings white 
Obscured the sun’s light, 
As southward it swept o’er the plain, 


Its icy breath 

Had the touch of Death ; 
And many a wife, we know, 

A vigil kept 

For one who slept, 
Wrapped in a shroud of snow. 


For many a child, 
Mothers who smiled 
That morn, at night did weep ; 
"Mid the tempest lost, 
O’ercome by the frost, 
They lay in the snow asleep. 


And, here and there, 
Some maiden’s hair 
Is blown by the wind where she lies. 
Her teaching is o’er, 
School children no more 
Shall greet the smile in her eyes, 


The storm passed on: 
And when it was gone, 
Such tears for the sleepers were shed, 
As Rachel wept 
For her children who slept, 
And refused to be comforted. 
Nebraska. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— GREAT BRIT- 
AIN.—The Queen’s speech was read at the 
opening of Parliament the 8th inst. The 
speech, after congratulating the country upon 
its pacific foreign relations, announces, the 
intention of the Government to introduce a 
bill declaring squares and thoroughfares un- 
suitable for public gatherings, a bill of broad 
scope dealing with Irish land valuation, and 
an English local government bill. The 
speech expresses satisfaction at the diminu- 
tion of crime and the improved social con- 
dition in Ireland. The other measures an- 
nounced are bills relating to land transfers, 
tithes, the amendment of limited liability 
companies acts, employers’ liability for ac- 
cidents, andimproved technical education. 
It does not refer to the European crisis. The 
reference to foreign relations is devoted chiefly 
to the Afghan boundary settlement and the 
sugar bounties conference. The speech 
promises that attention will be given to the 
question regarding coaling stations 
docks at home and in the colonies, and an- 
nounces that Parliament will be asked to re- 
ceive estimates of expenses connected with 
the Australian squadron, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, Governor 
General of Canada, will succeed the Earl of 
Dufferin as Governor General of India at 
the end of the present year, Lord Dufferin 
desiring, for private reasons, to return home, 
Lord Stanley, of Preston, will be Lord Lans- 
downe’s successor, 

There is great rejoicing in Dublin over the 
news that two English members of Parlia- 
ment, Sir Thomas F. Grove and Benjamin 
Hingley, who have hitherto acted with the 
Liberal-Unionists, have joined the Glad- 
stonian party. 

AUSTRIA-HU NGARY.—Enormous ava- 
lanches along the line of the Arlberg Rail- 
way have resulted in serious loss of life, and 


and’ 


traffic on the road has been stopped. One 
of the avalanches which occurred on the line 
of the Arlberg Railway, buried the Laugen 
Station and a mail train. Two thousand 
men are at work attempting to rescue the 
imprisoned persons, Two large avalanches 
have blocked a tunnel on the line, and it 
will probably be a week before it is again 
opened, despite the efforts of a large number 
of troops and workmen who are engaged in 
removing the snow. . 

GERMANY.—On the 6th instant Prince Bis. 

rck made animportant speechin the Reich- 

§ The force and earnestness of his ex. 
pressions in favor of peace seem to carry 
conviction with them, The entire press of 
the continent and Great Britain continue to 
echo his utterances. His audience com. 
prised the intelligence of the world that 
waited to hear whether Germany had decid- 
ed for war or peace. In his speech he re. 
ferred to certain other powers with which 
Germany has concluded treaties of alliance 
similar to those between Germany and Aus. 
tria, and Germany and Italy. It is rumored 
that Spain, Roumania and Sweden are the 
countries referred to, 

The operation of tracheotomy was success- 
fully performed on the Crown Prince's throat 
the 6th inst., and though subsequent bulle- 
tins from San Remo have béen favorable, 
they have not been reassuring, and the very 
general belief is entertained by scientists 
that the disease with which the Prince is af- 
flicted is a fatal one, and that his life cannot 
be greatly prolonged, 

ITALy.—The Senate has adopted, by a 
vote of 60 to 32, a bill requiring the Gov- 
ernment to reorganize the Central adminis- 
tration. Signor Crispi having announced 
that he would accept the passage of this bill 
as a vote of want of confidence, the ministry 
is expected to resign. 

Cuina.—Advices from Shanghai say that 
nearly 2,000,000 persons were utterly des- 
titute through the Hoang Ho floods. 


DomEsTICc,—The joint resolution passed 
by the Senate, indicating one mode of cele- 
brating the centennial of the adoption of the 
Constitution, provides a way for paying 
tribute to the fathers of the Constitution, It 
is proposed to hold a meeting of the two 
Houses of Congress and of the Executives 
of the States and of the nation, to listen to 
an address by the Chief Justice of the United 
States, the highest authority in expounding 
the Constitution. 

A bill has been introduced in the House 
“ by request ” for the appointment of a com- 
mission on reform in orthography. It pro- 
vides for the appointment of three commis- 
sioners to report to Congress whether there is 
any practical system of orthography for the 
English language simpler than that now in 
use, The commissioners shall be distin- 
guished scholars, and shall be paid $25 per 
day. d 

The House Special Committee appointed 
to investigate the existing labor troubles in 
Pennsylvania, instructed the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to notify by telegraph two of the pro- 
minent railroad strikers and two of the strik- 
ing miners to appear before the committee. 

In the Assembly at Albany a bill was in- 
troduced providing for another big Hudsoa 
River bridge. The bill provides that the 
structure shall be 135 feet above the level of 
the river, with but two spans, and a single 
pier in the centre of the Hudson. ; 

The last annual report. of the Superinten: 
dent General of Indian Affairs of the Cana- 
dian Government shows that there are now 
17,000 Indians in the Northwest under treaty. 
They have 4766 acres of land under cultiva- 
tion, have erected 1767 houses and own 7537 
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head of stock. Last year they erected 108 
new houses and fenced in 4063 acres of land 
under cultivation, Thirty-six schools have 
been started by the Government. 

Last week, collieries in the strike regions 
that had resumed work, had to be shut down 
again because of the intimidation of the 
miners by rioters. Since, the employés of the 
Shenandoah City Colliery were notified that 
if a sufficient number of them desired to 
begin work again the company would guaran- 
tee them protection, and now~a sheriff's posse 
patrols the town each evening to guard 
against any interference with the working 
miners. 

From two cities the 9th inst. came simulta- 
neous reports of electric light accidents, In 
Buffalo a telephone wire, broken down by 
the weight of snow, fell to the street and 
across an electric light wire, with which con- 
nection was formed. A horse stepped upon 
the wire and was killed by the shock; his 
driver was temporarily paralyzed, and a citi- 
zen who stepped from the sidewalk to help 
raise the fallen horse was struck dead by the 
same fatal current. In Memphis some boys 
were playing with an electric light wire that 
had been lowered to the ground, when one 
of them received a fatal shock. 

Tracing a mysterious light under ground in 
Chicago the 30th ult.,. two policemen found 
asmall entrance to a cave, and in pursuing 
the search, came to a spacious room, guarded 
by a 13 year old boy, who hada revolver in 
his hand, and challenged the officers. A 
number of revolvers hung about the papered 
walls, The boy confessed to a complicity in 
several robberies perpetrated by the gang of 
which he was a member, 


Died. 





MOSHER.—First mo, 29th, 1888, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Moses Comfort, 
Lucy Mosher, widow of the late Thomas 
Mosher, in the 79th year of her age, a worthy 
member of Adrian Monthly Meeting, Mich- 
igan. 

Tlanins early in life yielded to the ten- 
dering visitations of her Heavenly Father, 
she was brought into the family and house- 
hold of faith, and has for many years led a 
very exemplary life; showing she had been 
with Jesus and learned how to live, Having 
a great interest in the Society of Friends, 
and for many years filling the station of an 
Elder, the ambassadors of Christ have found 
inher a sympathizing friend, and while par- 
taking of the hospitality of her home, have 
witnessed the self-sacrificing spirit manifested 
by her and her husband while engaged in 
carrying forward the work of the Lord, by 
aiding God's ministers around from meeting 
to meeting, and in family visiting in Adrian 
Quarterly Meeting. 

Having enjoyed the privilege of a sweet 
walk with her husband for nearly fifty-four 
years, the separation, when it came, told 
upon her health (which had not been very 
good for a few years past), and realizing that 
her stay could not be long, she looked for- 
ward with a bright hope of the future ; rather 
desiring tobe clothed upon by that house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

After her death a neighbor made the re- 
mark, ‘‘ None knew her but to love her, none 
named her but to praise.” 

WHITE.—At Belvidere, N. C., on the 23d 
of First mo., 1888, Wm, O. White, in the 73d 
year of his age; an elder of Piney Woods 
Monthly Meeting, N. C. 

He exemplified by his daily life a close 
walk with God, and a careful observance of 





“The Golden Rule” in his intercourse with 
his fellow-men. 

* Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 


STARBUCK.—Near Bridgeport, Marion 
county, Indiana, at the home of her parents, 
Isaac and Julia A. Starbuck, Minnie L. Star- 
buck, on the 24th of Seventh mo., 1887, aged 
nearly II years, 

She had acccpted Christ our Saviour, loved 
His service, and seemed to have complete 
confidence in Him. She was sick but a few 
days. On the day previous to her death she 
called the family and others to her bedside one 
by one, requesting us to meet her in heaven. 
She said, “God has told me my days are 
numbered,” and said she believed that was 
her last day on earth. About sunrise on the 
following morning (Sabbath) her redeemed, 
lovely and happy spirit was guided, we sin- 
cerely believe, by the angelic servants of 
God to the society of the forever blest. 

WORTHINGTON.—At Claymont, Dela- 
ware, First mo. 31st, Rebecca D. R. Worth- 


ington, aged 70 years; a member of Deer 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 


Her remains were interred in Darlington - 


Cemetery, Harford county, Md. “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

LANCASTER.—At her home, near Ban- 
gor, Iowa, First mo, 28,1888, Olive Lancas- 
ter, widow of William O. Lancaster, in her 
75th year ; a member and for nearly thirty 
years an Elder of Bangor Monthly Meeting. 

This dear mother in Israel was afflicted 
for nearly five months, and suffered intensely 
the greater part of that time; but bore all 
with patience and resignation to the Lord’s 
will, often saying, ‘‘Oh, how could I bear 
this affliction without the Lord to support 
me?” Like a shock of corn that is fully 
ripe, she has been gathered into the heavenly 
garner to await the coming of loved ones 
left behind, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


PROFESSOR A. L. FROTHINGHAM will give 
a series of lectures, at 4 P. M.,on 2d mo, 
21st and 28th; 3d mo. 13th and 27th; 4th 
mo. loth and 24th; 5th mo. 8th and 22d; 
on Prehistoric and Homeric Architecture ; the 
Doric and Ionic Orders; Polychromy in 
Greek Art; Sculpture in connection with 
Architecture ; the Architecture of Rome; and 
Roman Architecture in the East. 

The public is cordially invited. ios 








. PRIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURES, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Prof. R. W. Rogers, “History of Assyrian 
Discovery and Decipherment :” 3d day, 2d 
mo. 7. ‘Results of Assyrian Investigation, 
chiefly as affecting the Old Testament :” 3d 
day, 2d mo, 21. 

George Vaux, Jr., “ Camera Sketches in 
the Far West:” 3d day, 3d mo. 6. H.C, 
McCook, “ Baby Life of Spiderlings ;” illus- 
trated : 3d day, 3d mo. 20,. Prof. J: Rendel 
Harris, subject to be announced: 3d day, 
4th mo, 3. 

Academy of Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 
Streets,8 P.M. Tickets, course, $2. Single 
ticket, 50 cents. 


A STATED MEETING of the Women's 
Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia will be held at No, 
1122 Chestnut Street, on Sixth-day, Second 
month 24, 1888, at 11 o'clock, A. M. 
D, P. ATHERTON, 
Recording Secretary. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE LECTURES. 
Alumni Hall, 7.30 o'clock. 


Third-day, Second mo. 28th, 1888, Prof. 
Edward W. Hartwell, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, “ Physical Training ; its Nature and 
Place.” , 

Fourth-day, Third mo. 7th, 1888, Dr. 
Henry Hartshorne, of Germantown, “ The 
Hygiene of Diet.” 

On Second mo. 22d, at ¢ o'clock, Thomas 
Leaming, of the Philadelphia Bar, will de- 
liver an address, the matter of which will 
be suggested by the day. 

er of the College are invited to at- 
tend, 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordin: kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight, 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


ROYAL BAKING PowDERCOoO., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 


EVESIGHT BY MAIL. 

r method of fitt persons 

who cannot see a good optician 

is highly ended by oculists and physicians. Send 


recomm 
dc in stamps togCEEN £ €O., Opt.cians.924 ( hestnut St.. Phila. 


ANTED—A well-recommended Young > 
Man as Book-keeper. Friend pre- 
ferred. Address Friends’ Review, 1305,Arch 
Street. 


GENTS WANTED to Canvassfor Adver- 
tising Patronage. A small amount of 
work done with tact and intelligence may pro- 
duce a considerable ineome. Agentsearn several 
hundred dollarsin commissionsin asingle season 
andincur no personal responsibility. Enquire 
at the nearest newspaperoffice and learnthat ours 
is the best known and best equipped establish. 
ment for placing advertisements in newspapers 
and conveying to advertisers the information 
which they require in order to make their invest- 
ments wisely and profitably. Men of good ad- 
dress, or women, if well informed and practical, 
may obtain authority tosolicitadvertising patron- 
age forus. Apply by letter to Gro. P. Rowztt 
& Co., Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York, and full particulars will be sent 
by return mail. 


ESHLEMAN & CRAIG, 
Custom Shirt Makers, 


Importers and dealers in fine underwear. 


815 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPrs’s COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


SENSITIVE 
PAPER 
PYING DRAWINGS &c 


DRAUGHTSMEN’S 





OHNSON & STOKES 


quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, - $2,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID IN (CASH), - 1,000,000 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES and GUARAN- 
TEED FARM MORTGAGES. Interest payable 
semi-annually at any of our offices. Our mortgages 
are upon improved FARMS ONLY. We loan no 
money on the unduly stimulated property of 
the tewns and cities. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 B’way. | PHILA., 8. E. cor 4th & 
BOSTON, 23 Court St. Chestnut. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 








SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 

FIRST MORTGAGE REAL 

Estate Securities in Ohio and 

Indiana. These States have 

been settled nearly 100 years. 

There are over 100 miles of rail- 

road in each county we loan in, 

so that improvements are far advanced over newer 

States, making our securities reliable. We have 

laced about $4,000,000 in these securities, and had 

7 years’ experience and over 40 years’ residence 
here. Write for full particulars. 


J. DICKINSON & CO., Richmond, Ind. 


CARDEN 
and FARM 
MANUAL 


for 1888, will be sent FREE to all who write for it. Itis a Handsome Cat- 
alogue with Colored Plates, and the FINEST COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


ever See pF al 
specia Ss Sup n 
—— mad TOOLS neee ssa 
com raen. ou 
FOR MA Baca 


MARKET GARDENERS 


to mana 
ECETABLES 
ET, tell us so when you send for 


with varieties specially 
adapted to their pur- 


SEEDS 


JOHNSON & STOKES “oi9 market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CIVEN AWAY! | 


SEEDS | 


A p’k’g Mixed Flower 
Seeds (500 kinds), with 
PaRK’S FLORAL GUIDE, all for 2 stamps. New 
flowers, new comrering? | teems with floral hints. 
Everybody delighted. ‘Tell all your friends. Send 


now. -G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 





THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
LEADING SPECIALTIES. 


ROSES 


ALL ‘VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 


CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 


NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS 
HARDY PLANTS, New Moon Flower, Clematis, 
Spring Bulbs, JAPAN LILIES, New Chrysanthe- 
mums, & or WONDERFUL ORNAMENTAL 
VECETABLES. Zverything sent safely by mall 
Or express ‘0 ai! points. We offer Choice NEW 
THINGS 04 STERLING NOVELTIES all 
departments. Our cuID te tly 
illustrated, describes over 1500 NEWEST and 
CHOICEST Varieties of ROSES, SEEDS, 
PLANTS and BULBS, and tells how to grow 
them Free. If you wish to plant angen: send 
forit.¢ 20 Years Established, Over 60 Large 
Greenhouses. THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
ROSE GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co.. Pa. 





The Girard Lite Insurance, 


SURPLUS, $1;400,000. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, or 
Committee, and receives and executes trusts of every des- 
cription from the courts, corporations and individuals, Also 


insures lives and grants annuities. 


All trust funds are kept separate and apart from the assets 


of the Company. 


Interest allowed on money deposits subject to draft at 


sight. 
afes in burglar-proof vault for rent. 


Gold and silver plate, deeds, mortgages, etc., received for 


safe keeping, under guarantee. 


Wills receipted for and kept safely without charge. 


2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


| NCORPORATED 1836. 








| vegetables and vine crops. 


Send your address on a 
postal card for a copy of 


Price List of 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


For 1888 mailed free to all applicants. Address 


FREE LANDRETHS’ 
Handsomely lllustrated Catalogue and 


D. 
——— & wong, Beet Growers and Merchants, Phil- 
a 


elphia, Pa. (Mention this paper.) 


DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 


If so, send two stamps for PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE | 


and a package of Mixed Seeds (500 kinds). You wil 
be delighted with both GUIDE and seeds. 
at once, G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


ANNUITY and 









1 


Address 


VICE-PRES. AND TREAS., 
HENRY TATNALL. 


ASSISTANT TREAS., 
WILLIAM N. ELY. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
GEORGE TABER, 

SETH |. COMLY, 

H. N. BURROUGHS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
WILLIAM MASSEY, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, SAMUEL B. BROWN. 


JOSEPH G. FOGG, 
FURNISHING (JNDERTAKER 


S. W. Cor. Sixteenth and Race Sts. 
AT FRIENDS’ BURYING GR‘ WNpd. 


Telegraph messages promptly attended to, 





CHEST.s? 
PHILADA, 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE& 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 

DRAWING INS 
MICROSCOPES, 






MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS OF EVERY 
DESCRIP TION 
CHEMICALS ET@ 





CALIFORNIA. 


A pleasant, healthful climate; an abundance of 
excellent water ; intelligent, thrifty neighbors ; good 
schools ; a large prosperous Friends’ Meeting; rich, 


| fertile soil, producing abundantly such fruits as 


eaches, prunes, pears, apricots, olives, figs, oranges, 

oquats, strawberries, grapes, etc., and all kinds of 
Such is the basis of 
Earlham’s prosperity. Desirable residence lots can 
now be bought for $200 to $450. Single acres, ad- 
joining town, about $500. Five and ten-acre tracts, 
well located, $150 to $350 per acre. «Terms: 4 cash; 
remainder in payments. Inquiries promptly ans- 
wered. INVESTMENTS MADE FOR’ NON-RESIDENTS 
carefully and conscientiously. 


MILTON H. MILLS, Real Estate Agent, 
Earlham, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 


CHESHIRES A SPECIALTY. 


During the past ten years I have shipped 238 times 
to men [ have sold to before.” No other breeder can 
give such a record. Circular gives cuts and par- 


ticulars. 
E. W. DAVIS, 
Secretary Cheshire Swine Club, 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 


5, F, BALDERSTON & SONS, 


Wall Papers, Ceiling Decorations, 
Window Shades. 


SAMPLES SENT WHEN DESIRED. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILA., 
4 One square from 9th and Green Station. 


Plain and Fashionable Patres 


A nice variety always on hand to select 
from and make up to order only. Prices 
reasonable, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 
109 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILA. 











Trust Company. of Phila 


PRESIDENT, 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


ACTUARY, . 
WILLIAM P, HUSTON. 


SOLICITOR, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


MANAGERS, 


JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
GEO. TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW; 

B. ANDREWS KNIGHT, 


Eli Jay a 





